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to it. In all the concerns of life, not in legal only, | 


put in all social arrangements, fraud vitiates where 
ittouches; no technicalities, no casuistry can make 
itanything than infamous, or give credit or sta- 
lity toany structure founded on it. We have seen 
worthy, honest men deny that there can be a law 
for the people higher than the Constitution, and 
charity should be extended to the inability to see 
<9 fine a truth; but the doctrine that a fraud must 
he acquiesced in merely because it has fully ac- 
complished its object and enthroned itself in the 
nlace of law, can only be characterized as revolt- 
ing andabsurd. Yet, men here; men high in posi- 
tion; that portion of the great Democratic party 
which now controls the country, contend for this 
monstrous proposition; and the President of the 
United States has insulted the moral sense of Con- 
cress and of the country, in reasoning to the same 
sonelusion. A fraud has been successful, and so 
itis tobe honored asaright. There has ever been 
aclass of thinkers who professedly and practically 
hold that nothing is intrinsically right or wrong, 
but that either is made by the dictum of power. 
Government determines what shall be moral and 
right, not morality and right what shall be gov- 
ernment. Clothe a wrong in the form of law, 
cover it with the most ragged habiliments of law, 
and straightway it is to be respected and honored 
like the right in unspotted ermine. Politicians of 
thiscreed are not now for the first time heard of. 
The rights of conscience have never been violated 
in modern times; truth and liberty have never 
been betrayed and slain, except under form and 
colorof law. Power, though backed by the min- 
ions of power, unserupulous judges, and willing 
bayonets, seldom in history has ever dared to as- 
sault the rights ofman, except under some pretext 
such as the President now urges; but I will ven- 
ture to say, that for two hundred years—not since 
King James the Second attacked the liberties of 
England under this same old stained and dishon- 
ered guise—have the men of our blood and lan- 
guage, on either continent, been so assaulted in 
their most cherished rights, as in this Kansas 
poucy,. 

To reach the result which is now attempted to 
be consummated, what has been encountered and 
overcome? ‘The cherished traditions of our race 
were in the way, and they have been set at naught. 
The ballot-box was in the way, and it has been 
destroyed. The consciences, the bias of the 
well-meaning men of the Democratic party in 
favor of order and truth and right, were in the 
way; but now men are everywhere found among 
them to uphold a lie. The dignity of the Pres- 
ident’s office, the integrity of his pledged word, 
the respect which he owed to his own good name 
and his gray hairs, were all in the way,and they 
Have all been set at naught to accomplish this 
purpose. Imake noexaggerated statement. Men 
are aghast and appalled at these rapidly-maturing 
events. In every village in the North, in every 
school district, on the porch of every church, on 
‘he corners of every street, men ask each other 
‘he meaning and the wherefore of these things. 
Language fails them to give expression to their 
confounded thoughts. They find themselves pre- 
“ipitated in a new era, transferred in four years 
‘rom @ state in which homage was paid to truth 
a Heh, to one in which both are perverted and 
efied, 

Mr. Chairman, itis my purpose to inquire whence 
comes this condition of things that now so weighs 
e us and on the country ? The most superficial 
server may see that it arises from a conflict of 
Principles, of principles, too,which reach the foun- 
“ations of society. In the North, we have all the 
“*ments evolved and beginning to work harmoni- 
a the grandest civilization which man has 
Yetreached; and at the South, another, and an- 
Bonistic System has arisen. ‘They are derived 

- Wo opposite principles,which I mustattempt 
unetly to indicate. Inthe North we have learned 
aa is the business and destiny of man in this 
Orid, and in every world, to work, each man for 


Ae y - . * * . . 
‘self, That unceasing individual labor is his 
“Oly means of 
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and spiritual possessions which are within his 
reach; and that material wealth can be had in 
profuse and exhaustless abundance from nature 
only. In the South, the meaning of labor and the 
resources of nature are not understood, and of 
course the true mode of acquiring wealth is unap- 
preciated. Men there seek it in some other way 
than by going themselves for it to the great store- 
house. They hope to find it through the labor of 
their brothers, but fail to seek it themselves in the 
lap of their bounteous mother. The people of the 
one section flourish by positive production, of the 
other by what I may call aggression. The peo- 
ple at the South have not learned the mighty se- 
cret of the treasures locked up for them in nature; 


| they have not learned that they prosper most 
| when their brothers prosper, and that it is folly 
| to try to acquire anything for themselves at the 
| cost of others, when by so doing they must leave 
| riches untouched which utterly beggar the present 


gains of men. 
The North has some just perceptions of these 


| truths. The effect of this principle at the North, 


and of the civilization which it has created there, 


| is to make men averse to aggression; butthe South 


are still laboring on the exploded theory that they 


can prosper by disregarding the rights of others. 
The one theory has quickened the entire North 
into a noble life, has heaped up on every side 
material riches, has stimulated the intellect to the 


| highest efforts, and has, with thousands, opened 


the spirit to see the meaning and significance of 


| this life, and of all this labor and strife init. The 
| other theory, that there can be any source of 


prosperity than hard individual labor, has meas- 
urably deadened the activities of the South, par- 
alyzed their industry, and done much to pervert 
their best intuitions and instincts. The North 
is at this moment the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive nation in Christendom; in every element 
that gives the highest dignity to man, it is the 
most hopeful and advanced; the South, deceived 
and betrayed by the other principle, so malign and 
hostile to everything good, presents an anomaly 
in the history of our Anglo-American race; its 
soil is neglected; from its people little is added to 
the intellectual wealth of the world; and ho-w dis- 
torted are some of their spiritual perceptions may 
be seen from the fact that quotations are made 
from the Bible, on this floor, to prove that slavery 
accords with the law of eternal justice! 

Under our national Constitution, then, two dis- 
tinct and opposing forms of civilization are found. 
The one governed by the grand idea of the living 
present, that the true life of man in this world, and 
in all worlds, is unceasing individual labor; the 
other governed by the idea of the barbarous past, 
that men can prosper at the cost of the rights and 
labor of others. 

These two principles, so antagonistic, have met 
in conflict in Kansas, and it is no marvel that the 
scenes enacted there should be marked by aggres- 
sion and violence. ‘The vital principle of the 
movement which we are resisting, of necessity in- 
volves the use of those means. When the Pres- 
ident’s special message on Kansas affairs was read 
here, we listened in consternation. But its false 
statements, its forgetfulness that there was any 
conscience left among men, its assumption that 
gross wrong should be sanctioned because suc- 
cessful, are the natural and necessary emanations 
from the principle which underlies the civilization 


of the southern States. Itis, however,a valuable 
| paper, for it verifies more completely than any- 


thing which has yet occurred how fully this prin- 
ciple pervades our national organization and ani- 
mates the highest functionaries of the Govern- 


| ment, and it has compelled the settlement now of 


the issue, which of these ideas shall shape the des- 
tinies of the country. The alternative is the tri- 
umph of one or the other under the Union, or the 
working out of each of its own destinies outside 
of the Union. 

Can this present domination continue? The 
career it has been pursuing for four years past has 


| shaken from all allegiance to it the majorities of 


acquiring those material, mental, \| all the free States. The time seems near by when 
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itmust give way to its antagonist; and it isa ques- 
tion of deep interest whether this surrender of 
power which it must so soon make will be tem- 
porary, as heretofore, or perpetual, 

What are the reasons, Mr. Chairman, for be- 
| lieving that the North will hereafter be the con- 
| trolling political power in the Republic. Noman, 

even the most sanguine of northern men, can 
appreciate the inherent essential power of indus- 
try guided by science. It is this alone that gives 
vigor and vitality to nations. ‘The expansion and 
growth of the free-States, derived from this sure 
source, founded on eternal law, cannot cease, or, 
foraday,bestayed. Every part of the old States, 
and I may say every settled portion of the new, 
are filled with earnest working men, and though 
many or most of them may not be conscious of 
the end to which they toil, they are laying broad 
and deep the foundations of an empire which must 
exist, till higher conditions for man have been de- 
veloped than any he has hitherto enjoyed. The 
lands of Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Dacotah, 
and of States not yet born and named, in the 
West, have been kept pure and clean for the thea- 
ter of the triumph of the race overa large share 
of the evi] and barbarities of the past. Northern 
men have not been unmindful of the significance of 
the fact, that these gardens of the earth have been 
reserved for the men of the present age. Many 
see with eyes which are not mortal, are told bya 
voice which never deceives, that this combination 
of science and work, trained and ready, and so 
vast a field for their exercise, is not arranged to 
be frustrated. ‘They know that through all this 
fluctuation of events, there runs an eternal pur- 
pose that man shall, from time to time, attain 
higher stages of life; and they see the future to 
which these western Territories are destined, with 
as much certainty as if it had now been achieved. 
I] may say here, it was the impulse of such thoughts 
and anticipations that sent sO many earnest men 
to Kansas from the North; their purpose was not 
to rescue that country from the South, but to save 
it for mankind, free from any blight or stain. 
These irrepressible activities within the free States 
cannot be thwarted by any political action; they 
may be dammed up and checked, but only to flow 
on in a fuller ude. 

The stimulus of these transactions in Kansas, 
the warning of this message, have quickened and 
intensified the conviction, which had already pen- 
etrated the North, of their duty and destiny on this 
continent. Hitherto occupied with their private 
pursuits, the tendency among them has been to 
be neglectful of public concerns. ‘Though na- 
tional legislation had been adverse to their inter- 
ests, they had learned to accommodate themselves 
to it; and, with a versatility as great as their en- 
ergy, had found new channels of industry, pre- 
ferring rather to yield to the encroachments of 
power, than to turn aside from their more lucra- 
tive and congenial work to arrest them. But it 
is a fact with our northern people, that when, by 
their neglect, political wrongs accumulate, and 
the mischief therefrom becomes intolerable, they 
pause from other pursuits, and with spontaneous 
and irresistible impulse, restore the right to its 
proper status. 

The late charter election in the city of New 
York has a natioual significance in this respect. 
‘That city government had passed into the hands 

| of men who act from what | have called the prin- 
ciple of aggression, and not of industry; and the 
inevitable results of misrule, violence, and cor- 
ruption followed. ‘The people at length combined 
to put down,the evil, On the one side stood the 
true werkers in northern life, and on the other its 
opponents, backed by the Democratic party, and 
by the President of the United States, with the 
power of his office. The result of the contest is 
before the world. So it ever is when right and 
wrong meet in the last encounter. The just thing 
is often postponed for the unjust; but, in the end, 
in the final summing up, the right and the might 
are ever found to be one. The principle which 

| underlies and regulates the whole northern life is 

| yet to master this continent. In its unfathomable 
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depths lie untold wealth and strength and knowl- 
edge and purity and glory; political wrongs and 
lies and barbarities will drop therein like rain, and 
disappear; it winds through all channels of societ : 


i 


j 


it pervades the North; it will penetrate the South; | 
it will dispel all false lights; and it will shame | 


and routand confound that other principle, and all 
its hosts, which has so long controlled the action 
of this Government, and with which we are now 
contending on this floor. The most sagacious 


statesmen of the South have long seen this com- | 


ing result. When Mr, Calhoun, a few years be- 
fore his death, advanced the doctrine that an equi- 
librium between the northern and southern States 


] 


} 


should be maintained, he discerned the prepon- | 


derating, though then in many respects latent, 


power of the North, and thought to check it by | 
an abstraction; but he overlooked the fact that | 
the North derived its strength, not from any con- | 


stitution or statute, but by her men working in 
conformity with a law higher than all constitu- 
tions or statutes. Other statesmen think this 
growth can be balanced and checked by adding 


to the Union new Territories near the tropics; but | 


they do not realize that infinite nature codperates 
with the North; that her subtile forces transcend 
any lines of latitude and longitude; and that there 
is more wealth and national power in the little 
Merrimac river than in the Territory of Arizona. 


Others endeavor to contend more directly, hand | 


to hand, with this power; but the example of 
Kansas shows how futile has been this, and ever 
will be any such attempt. That countryhas now 
concentrated in it a larger share of the best spirit 
of the North than any other equal portion of the 
West; and, instead of being conquered, has been 
made the vigorous, tried, and intelligent advanced 
guard of the best northern ideas. Others, and 
verhaps all, have endeavored to resist this power 
vy controlling it through the Federal Government; 
but the result they have now reached demonstrates 


how feeble and powerless 13 legislation against | 


just ideas—oflicial influence against a living prin- 


ciple. 

iSir, the result of this contest has never been 
doubtful to men who looked beneath the surface 
and considered the principle from which the energy 
and growth and wealth of the giant North comes. 
It has been obvious that, for a long time, the na- 
tional power has been kept from the North, not 
by the proper strength of those who kept it, but 
by political stratagem and management. The con- 
trol of this country cannot permanently be held 
by such means; but when, at length, force and 
fraud are practiced to such a degree as to make 
all former party meanness and trickery seem le- 
gitimate and respectable, the consummation, the 
felo de se, has been reached. ‘The special message 
of the President has inaugurated a new era. Al- 
ready do we feel, while he and his party are sull 
in office, that the scepter has been taken from 
them. 

The success or defeat of this measure can have 
little bearing now on the doom of this national 
Democracy. The fact is apparent that the party 
which represents the sentiment ef the North is 
about to take possession of the Government; and 
what party or class, North or South, has not rea- 
son to regard this event with satisfaction ? 

Whatshould be the feeling of the masses of the 
Democratic party atthe North towards it?) Have 
they not reason to rejoice at the emancipation 
which awaits them? ‘There is no despotism like 
that of party. The constitution and temperament 
of most men incline them to yield to it, though 
they may at heart repudiate it. In no country 
has there ever been a thraldom more tenacious 
and binding than the discipline of this Democratic 
arty. Its subjects or vicums, from year to year, 
avn been compelled to sacrifice their personal 
independence and freedom of political thought. 
Many yielded their assent to national legislation 
which their judgment assured them, was preju- 
dicial, not only to the interests of the country, 
but to their own private interests. Others—and 
they number by Snshanidiescige been forced by 
this master to reject and degrade the very corner- 
stone of their faith, and to sacrifice their highest 
moral convictions as to their duty in the guardian- 
ship of the Territories. They saw the whole in- 
fluence of the party and of the Government, the 
Constitution, the judiciary, and the Army, per- 
verted and abused in repeated attacks on the tra- 
ditions and conscience of the free States, and on 


(reer 
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their own proclaimed and cherished principles; 
and yet they still sat mute, abject, aa helpless, | 
under this party control. An exodus escaped | 
from it when the Missouri compromise was re- 
pealed. The shock of the act startled many into 
a consciousness of their true position, of their 


|| recreancy to themselves and humanity, in longer 


adhering to a party which made the approval of 
such a deed a test of political faith. Still, there 
were enough left in the party to return fifty mem- 
bers to this Hall from the free States; and to 
bring this remnant to a like consciousness, a still 
stronger and more effective remedy was needed. 
That remedy has been administered. They are 
now required to approve of, and make themselves 
parties to, directly or indirectly, all the crime and 
turpitude of these Kansas transactions. They 
are specially required to approve of this message 
of the President, a document which cannot be 
characterized by language fit to be used in this 
Hall. This is a lower deep to which not even 
party discipline could carry the masses of its most 
conservative adherents. At last their manhood 
has aroused itself, and they, too, have thrown 
off these fetters. 

I say, then, is there any portion of the Demo- 
cratic party at the North who can regret that this 
domination is atan end? As they look back at 
the hard and barren path which they have been 
drilled and marched through with bleeding feec, 
will they not rejoice to find themselves out of it ? 
and will not even the most undying adherents of 
party, who would cling to it as long as it had any 
life, rejoice to be relieved, by its death, from a 
fidelity which must be so odious? I say, then, 
that the Democracy of the North are ready for the 
ad vent to power of the party representing the ideas 
of the North. 

I would like now, sir, to consider what will 
be the sentiment and action of the South at this 
change? Will our countrymen of the South dis- 
solve the Union when they find the Government 
in the absolute control of the most advanced 
northern thought ? 

While the southern people, for the most part, 

I believe, have given up the notion that what they 
call abolitionism extends to the interference with 
slavery inthe slave States, they charge that we are 
Abolitionists, because we object to their carrying 
their slave property, and the laws which regulate 
it, intothe Territories. The Territories, they say, 
are their property as well as ours; but that if we 
prevent their carrying their slaves thither, we 
vecessarily exclude them from their share of the 
estate; for the effect of this exclusion, as they con- 
tend, will be to concentrate and hem in their re- 
dundant and increasing slave population within 
the limits of the present slave States till that prop- 
erty becomes valueless and unmanageable. They 
admit that though slave labor, as they say, pro- 
duces quick and large profits, it exhausts the soil, 
and hence requires an indefinitely large area to ex- 
pand upon and exhaust. Therefore, they claim 
the right to take possession of these Territories 
for this purpose. Whether or not this pretension | 
is ajustone has been the issue before the country; 
and as it has been decided against them, what 
will they do in the advent to power of a party to 
carry out this decision ? 

The party of the free States contend, on this 
point, that this admission of the slave owners is 
conclusive against them, for they can have no right 
to injure and exhaust the soil which we hold in 
common with them. We do not exhaust it; we 
dig into it and fertilize it; we ransack science 
and art to fructify it; we publish newspapers and 
books, and institute societies, to illustrate the best 
manner of improving it, and therefore can never ad- 
mit thatitis the privilege of ourtenant in common 
to waste it. ** Then,’’ say our coéwners, “‘divide 
it; give us our share to use after our own fashion, | 
and youtake yours.’’ We answer, “ the division | 
was once made; you took your part and have it | 
still, and now claim ours. Henceforth, all this 
ae" acquired, as you say, with our common 
»lood and treasure, shall be held in common, and 
neither party shall use it to itsdetriment. It shall 
be used as the lands of all civilized nations are 
used. No rude, barbarous, blighting tread shall 
crush the processes of industry and science, which 
alone can develop the wealth hidden in its depths. 
Its wastes and wildernesses shall be made the 
homes of happy men, the homes of southern men 
as well as northern; and itshall net be converted | 


| problem as to what shall be done with s 


| into an empire ef negroes, from which the 
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the slave States if excluded from the Territories. 


they are far from being indifferent over the appre. 
hensions of the South on this grave question 
The condition of the South no man ean reeard 
without deep solicitude. No nation was ever in 
amore painful strait. Every pulsation of slavery 
is against the law of production, and where it 
exists it will waste and dry up every source and 
spring of prosperity. It can only flourish by ex. 
pansion; but expansion over fertile and beautify) 
virgin lands, in like manner to curse and blight 
them, is an alternative which the voice and arm 
of the North and of the nation will never perm, 

As an offset to this evil of slavery with them, 
southern gentlemen on this floor have adverted to, 


trious sons of the South, as well as the 
will be alike excluded.”” Though firm 
determination, the North is not indiffere 


| and quoted statistics to show, the huge masses of 


poverty, degradation, and want in the northery 
cities. The existence of the frightful fact wo 
admit to its fullest extent. Itis, as our southery 
friends charge, a cancer on the fair face of the 
North. It, like slavery, weighs heavily on oy; 
national life; and both seem beyond removal by 
this generation. What may be their ultimate fate, 
who can determine? For myself Ll would say that 


| my faith is, that science is now a child; and whey 





} : . ° 
| tific and careful scrutiny. 
| equatorial lands on this continent suited to negro 





its power shall grow, these and like evils will be 
resolved by its resistless analysis. Butas to the 
course now to be adopted, of one thing only we 


| are positive: if we cannot remove them, we can 


and should prevent their extension. Slavery and 
poverty both come from the same source—the 
fruitful source of all evil; they come from per- 
verted and vicious ideas of the value of human 
labor; and their removal can never be effected 
while those ideas are fostered, fought for, and de- 
fended as eternal truth. In reference to this mat- 
ter of slavery in the slave States, a suggestion has 
been made on this floor which is worthy of scien- 
There are tropical and 


labor; and in the developments of the future, it may 
be that this redundant negro population will flow 
in that direction, and leave our southern brethren 
free from that incubus, and at liberty to join usat 
the North in a right career. 

But, sir, the South accept none of these views. 
They deny and villify them, and threaten thata 
party which avows or tolerates them shall never 
control this country. The answer to these threats 
isa brief one. When the party of the North ceases 
to act in obedience to the great principle which 
underlies the civilization of the North, it will find 
no support there; but while it does so act it will 
commend itself to the candid, thoughtful, con- 
trolling men of the South. We do not claim that 
this party will be, or is, spotless. We do not pre- 
tend that there are not, and will not be in it, sordid, 


| selfish, sectional, narrow-minded men; and that 


men of that character will never hold office under 
it of trust and dignity. We know too well that, 
in the North as well as the South, every stratur. 
of society is crowded with men of low aims and 
instincts. But I say here, and in saying it I utter 
a truth that finds its home in the breasts of thou- 
sands of noble men, that the one grand aim of tle 
Republican party—I will not say of the Republi 
ean party, I will discard all party in stating the 
fact—the one aim of the intelligence, thought, re- 
finement, spirit, and genuine true life of the Nort 
which now finds its best expression through the 
Republican party, is to bring this whole nation— 
the South as well as the North, the slave Statesas 
well as the free, Kansas and Mississippi, Georg'* 
and New York—under the dominion, not of e0y 
party called by any name, new or old, or origi! 
ated in any latitude, North or South, but under 
the dominion of just ideas and eternal principles— 
under the dominion of that incessant presence 
which, brooding over the concerns of men, has 
already lifted this nation to a new plane of h& 
tional life, and will carry it, and every part ol ms 
yet higher, in spite of all ignorance, obloguy, & 
rejudice in the southern States. This now dom 
inant party, I assert, has no sectional ends In 
view; its sole purpose is to give full scope &™ 
development to the power of human industry; z 
through that, as the only possible instrumen(#''') 
to add to the strength and well-being of every s 
munity. Its devotion is not to the interests ° 
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section, but to a principle—a principle on which | the people of the South, in their own home con- 


al] that 1s valuable in the world rests. 

Why should the men of the South resist this 
sway? They have tried the operation of the op- 
nosite principle; and are they satisfied with the 
experiment ? Has it carried them to the heights 
of this century? Has it given them riches equal 
to the North? Has it invited population among 
them? Has it driven penury and ignorance from 
the masses of their people through their broad 
country? Has it dotted their land with schools 
and colleges? Has it given them a literature? Has 
it infused among them an enlightened, catholic 
erception of the best thought of the present day? 
tao not wish to underrate the gains of the South. 
[am not unmindful that that great country, in 
many parts, exhibits wealth and growth, and 
that in every part itis adorned by men of high 
aims and culture; that the virtues and graces of 
hospitality, charity, and good will, abound; and 
that patriotism and a generous enthusiasm find 
there a natural soil. The men of the South, in 
blood, lineage, and endowment, like the men of 
the North, are foremost in the files of time; they, 
with us, are the inheritors of the ages; and, of 
course, under any circumstances, however ad- 
verse, must collect around them much that is val- 
uable and elevating. But the most superficial ob- 
servation shows, and statistics prove, that, though 
they have as fertile a soil, a more genial climate, 
and are under the same political institutions, yet, 
in their progress and prosperity, they halt far be- 
hind their sister States. ‘They have had the con- 
trol of the Government, and have used it for their 
own benefit; but the trouble in their midst has 
proved beyond all remedy or relief from that quar- 
ter, as administered by them. The North, gov- 
erned in its most essential economy by a principle 
discarded at the South, presents a boundless pros- 
perity, ever young and vigorous; while the South, 
under the other control, presents the picture I have 
hinted at, and which it is painful to dwell upon. 
These two systems have been tested. The South 
have ever existed under the one; and will they 
now refuse to receive any influence and aid from 
the other? Is the fruit of the tree under which | 
they live that of the tree of life? 

Here on this point, and in reference to this mat- 
ter directly before us, let me ask how they relish 
this Kansas-Lecompton policy of the Administra- 
tion, the necessary legitimate product of that tree? 
How do they likt being compelled to keep silent 
at that violation of good faith committed in their 
name by the repeal of the Missouri compromise ? 
How do they fancy being made the allies of that 
horde of ruffians who elected the Kansas Legis- 
lature in 1855? How do they feel at being obliged 
to take John Calhoun to their bosom, and to keep 
siivntover the frauds, villainies, and outrages com- 
mitted in Kansas, in furtherance of what is sup- 

They see in all their 


y 


posed to be their interests ? 
deformity and hideousness the facts on which 
our opposition to this Lecompton constitution is 


founded, and must regard the policy under which | 


iat Instrument is enforced as disgraceful to them- 
selvesand the age under which they live. The men 
' the South claim to be men of honor; that honor 
is their star; that their skies are not brighter and 
purer than is the escutcheon of their sons. We, 
too, admit that honor is not a tradition among 
them, but a living, vital essence; it marks their 
popular life at home and accompanies their Repre- 
sentatives to this Hall; and therefore, I ask, are 
‘hey not restive under this necessity of upholding 
‘hese Kansas transactions; the offspring of brut- 
ish, vulgar men, marked by meanness, lying, 
treachery, and blood, as well as by the violation 
of law and the rules to which civilized men con- 
form? Do the men of the South willingly uphold 
ese villainies? Do they voluntarily unite them- 
‘ves with such foul allies? Do they wish to 
advance what they conceive to be their interest 
in the Republic by the sacrifice of all law and 
riiciple and precedent, and by the aid of force 
and ‘raud and crime? I ask, are the people of the 
ae States, their gentlemen, their men of 
‘onor, willing to stand in the presence of the sun 
’s the aiders and abettors of these deeds? Are 
‘hey sausfied to be recorded in history as seeking 
,’ Promoteeven what they may regard their rights 
2 weane soshameful? I cannot believe that the 
got OC ononsthe peculiar glory of the South— 
hecleas i. faded and dim in our southern | 
nizon, elieve it would be a libel to say that | 





| victions, do not repudiate these deeds, and revolt 


at being dragged through such foul waters. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the meaning, then, of 
the fact that we have no expression from the peo- 
ile of the southern States denouncing all this 
yusiness done in theirname ? Whayis it that these 
things are either defended, asthe President defend- 
ed them, and as they are defended on this floor,and 
in the southern press, or else an ominous silence 
is observed? Why do we waitin vain fora loud, 
indignant, trumpet-tongued disclaimer ofall parti- 
cipation inthis unclean thing? I will do them the 
justice to say that I believe they abhor it, but that 
they are forced by this, their evil genius, this 
principle and law under which they live, into this 
startling submission and acquiescence; and, | ask, 
can they see no reason to be reconciled to the ne- 
cessity which is now upon them, of trying some 
other policy of government and life than one 
which produces such results? While I do not 


claim for the North any special exemption from | 


the vices of meanness and illiberality, or from any 
other vices, greater or smaller; and while I may 
admit that in their personal dealings and inter- 
course with each other and the rest of mankind, 
they are marked by no higher and more scrupu- 
lous sense of honor than their southern fellow- 
citizens; yet Lassert that this Kansas policy never 
for one hour would have been tolerated by north- 
ern men if attempted in their name, and by an 
Administration controlled by their influence and 
for their interest. They would not touch with 
gloved hands, they would abhor as sacriligious, 
accursed, and ill-gotten, any acquisition by such 
disreputable measures. The southern constituen- 
cies would not be obliged to send Representatives 
to this House, chosen with the sole intent to pre- 
vent such a policy. They would not now be 
watching the proceedings of Congress from day to 
day with painful apprehension lest grosser wrong 
may disgrace the nation. The sentiment of the 
North would itself rebuke the outrage, and put 
it to shame, and take care that no stain from it 
should be left on the garments of the people. Such 
instrumentality to aid northern progress would 
be regarded as destructive to its own end, and no 
party which adopted and approved it could sur- 
vive one election. 

The contrast here presented is a fact which is 
well worth the study of our southern friends; and 


| it is commended to their consideration in view of 
| the other fact, that the Government henceforth is 


to controlled by the ideas of the North. If this 
assertion which I make be a fact, do they not rec- 
ognize in it a true thing, and feel that the spirit 
which calls it out is that which will and should 
possess the Government ? 

Sir, there is no contest by the North with the 
South, though the southern people persist in as- 
suming that thereisone. Thecontest which the 


| North is waging, and will carry on from genera- 


tion to generation, is with the obstacles which 
delay human advancement, and in this fight they 
desire to meet the South as allies, and not as foes. 
If the institution of slavery is one of those ob- 
stacles—and however gentlemen may argue here 
and elsewhere, the experience of the southern 
States proves that it isa mighty one—they are 
ready to aid, as far as possible, in obviating the 
evil it engenders. They believe in the inexhaust- 
ible power of science, and that when its calculus 
is brought to bear on this matter ef slavery, a 
way in which the southern States may rid them- 
selves of it will be discerned. But they engage 
in no Quixotic enterprise, and believe the south- 
ern people will have to study and solve the prob- 
lem for themselves. But while this is true, the 
North have more than a mere negative opposition 
to slavery. Like every other impediment to the 


| progress of man, it is hateful to the North. ' Re- 


garding itas the offspring of a principle deadly 
hostile to their own highest life, they will drive 
it, and every influence arising from it, from their 
borders. When the southern people claim the 
right to introduce it in the Territories, it is con- 
sidered by the North that they are not asking any- 
thing valuable and beneficial for themselves; bat 
are claiming the right to obstruct the expansion, 
not of the North and northern interests, but of 
those principles which contain the bestand highest 
hopes of the South as well as the North, Wedo 
not claim the right to exclude slavery from the 
Territories to increase northern political power; 
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but to hasten the civilization of the continent, and 
the redemption of man from the thraldom and 
barbarities that have hitherto beset him. 

Our southern friends may be unable to see, or 
may refuse to see, the earnestness and integrity 
of these connections and purposes; but whether 
appreciated or not, and though they may be mis- 
represented and maligned, they cannot be shaken; 
and we shall continue to fight the battle, for the 
South and the North, and for humanity, in resist- 
ing the introduction of slavery into the Territo- 
No interference 
with slavery in the slave States, except that which 
science and sympathy will necessarily create; no 
influence from slavery in the free States; and no 
print of a slave’s foot on the soil of the Territo- 
ries. 

Are all these principles so odious to the south- 
ern people that they will not try their operation? 
or will they try them, and submit, submit not to 
the North, but to the truth and eternal law? 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in 
rising to address the committee on the all-exciting 
and engrossing subject, the admission of Kansas 
into the Union underthe Lecompton constitution, 
Ido not flatter myself that I can say anything 
new or that will interest the members of this 
House; but lL owe it to my constituents and to 
the people of my State, that my views should be 
known and declared on this question. Sir, I 


| earnestly protest against the issue which is at- 


tempted to be made in this House upon the Kan- 
sas question—that it is a question of slavery and 
anti-slavery. So far as lam concerned, and so 
far as the Democratic party of Llinois is cen- 
cerned, the question of slavery has nothing to do 
in the admission of ggnsas into the Union. We 
are as ready to tak@WWansas into the Union with 
as without slavery. The only questien with us 
is, ‘* Does the Lecompton constitution express the 
views and wishes of the majority of the bona fide 
settlers of Kansas?’’ That is the only fact we 
want to know. That was the question upon 
which the late presidential contest turned—the 
right of the people to form a constitution for them- 
selves, unawed and unmolested. While I believe, 
with the President, it to be the true policy to lay 
down a rule that no new State shall be admitted 
into the Union unless its constitution has been 
submitted to a vote of the people, and approved 
by a majority of the actual settlers thereof; still, 
in this case, satisfy me that the Lecompton con- 
stitution embodies the wishes of a majority of 
the actual residents of Kansas, and I will vote for 
admission to-morrow; but until I am convinced 
of that, I cannot and will not vote for the admis- 
sion. 

The Lecompton constitution is evidently obnox- 
ious, notonly to the people of Kansas, but toa large 
majority of the people of the whole country. ‘To 
show this, | shall quote from some of the promi- 
nent public journals North and South, and from the 
opinions publicly expressed by many of the dis- 
tinguished Democratic statesmen, who have long 
stood prominent in the ranks of the party, and 
whose eminent public services have gained for 
them the admiration and confidence of the people 
throughout the Union. When I find opinions 
expressed by distinguished Democrats agreeing 
with my own, I prefer indorsing them to express- 
ing my own. 

| quote from Mr. Bencroft’s eloquent letter to 
the people of the city of New York, 1n relation to 
the admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
He says: 

“ The policy of enforcing the Lecompton constitution on 
an unwilling people is neither wise, norexpedient, wor pos 
sible. Principle is the true diviner’s wand, by which the 
President of a free people sways the millions, and secures 
majorities for his measures in Congress. ‘The neglect of 
principles for temporizing expediency always loses the 
respect of majorities in Congress and out of it. The ship 
of State is water-logged ; throw the fraudulent Lecompton 
constitution overboard ; let principle take the helm, and the 
bark will spring forward on its way as in the best years 
of our Republic. Ours is the cause of peace, of order, of 
true Democracy, of union, freedom. All good omens are 
with us. For our part, we are resol@ed to walk in the cen 
tral path of humanity, shunning sectionalism and fanat 
icism On the one side, and subserviency to dictation on the 


| other. True Democracy inscribes on its banner the rights 
| of the States and the sovereignty of the pecple ; it upholds 
| freedom to the individual in the State, freedom to the State 
| in the Union, and the indefeasible right of the majority, 


j 


whether in a State or in a Territory, calmly, deliberately, 
aud undisturbed, to form and aecept, or reject, a constitu 
tion for themselves.” 


Mr. Bancroft is too well known as a statesman 
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and a sound Democrat to require any indorsement | 


from me. 


Acain, I read from the letter of the Hon. John | 


A. McClernand, to the people of Illinois. He says: 


“The Topekaand Lecompton constitutions alike deserve | 


the condemnation of all just men—the first as a rebellion 
ngainst the authority and laws of the United States ; the 
latter as a fraud and usurpation upon the rights of the peo 
ple of Kansas. 7 
Government; the other is an act of moral treason against the 
people. Nor does the submission of the slavery clause to 
the vote of the people of Kansas extenuate the enormity of 
the Lecompton outrage ; on the contrary, it aggravates it— 
aggravates it by adding insult to injury. Why not submit 
the whole constitution? It is answered, because it would 
have been voted down! If #0, is not this the very reason 
why it should have been submitted, and should not be forced 
upon the peuple of Kansas ?’’ 

The South never had a firmer or truer friend. 
Many of the members of this House will recollect 
his course when a member, and his uniform sup- 
port of the constitutional rights of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, the Lecompton constitution, not 
having received the ratification of the people, and 
not fulfilling the requirements of the Kansas act, 
and disregarding the Democratic principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty, should be treated by the Presi- 
dent and Congress as a nullity until it receives 
such ratification, It is passing strange that certain 

yublic journals and individuals, who were loud and 
yitter against the Lecompton constitution before 
the commencement of this session of Congress, 
are now its warmand zealous advocates. I would 
call upon an enlightened and honest community 
to judge in regard to the means and influences 
which have produced this sudden and marvelous 
change in their opinions and actions. The Le- 
compton constitution 18 the same now as when it 
was framed by the convention; and, sir, I can see 
no reason for such sudden @@nversions of gentle- 
men, unlegs it be to enable them to bask in the 
smiles of the Administration, and participate in 
the favors it has to bestow. 

Let me call the attention of the committee to 
certain articles from the New York Herald before 
the commencement of this session of Congress: 

* Kansas In A New Siape.” . . * * This 
is a coup d’état which nobody outside of the secret affilia 
tions of this convention could have anticipated. It is, in 
fact, a revolutionary movement, which puts the local at 
fairs of Kansas in a more critical shape than any of the 
many other phases through which they have passed. It ap 
pears that the Solons of this aforesaid convention have de- 
creed— 

“1. A strong pro-slavery State constitution, which is not 
to be referred to the people. 

“2. Aseparate reference of the slavery question to a vote 
of the people, which will not affect the slavery provision of 


One was an act of moral treason against the | 


THE 


the constitution in the slightest degree ; either one way nor |! 


the other. 

“3. That Governor Walker is deposed. 

“4. That the regular Territorial Legislature is super- 
seded, 

*©5. That a regency or provisional government is estab- 
lished, with dictatorial powers, of which Mr. John Cathoun 
is the chief,under the title of Governor, and that this re- 
geucy is to go into operation immediately. 

** Now, this beats the Topeka government of Generals 
Lane and Robinson all hollow. It surpasses anything that 
we have seen of the political pretensions of Brigham Young ; 
for with all his assumptions of divine right and squatter sov- 
ereignty, be bas never so flatly repudiated the supreme au 
thority of the General Goveramentas these Lecompton con 
stitution makers. Their proceedings are without a parallel, 


and there is nothing like a precedent forthem in the case of 


any other Territory of the Union, past or present. On the 
contrary, the Federal Constitution, the organic law of Kan- 
sas, all popular rights, and territorial forms and usages, are 
boldly set at defiance by these Kansas disorganizers. 

“The proceedings in question would amount to nothing 
more than a contemptible farce did we not know that they 
are intended for mischief, and that the mischicf makers are 
dispersed over a much larger area than that of Kansas Ter- 
ritory. It is thought that the design of this Lecompton 
regency is to stifle the Legislature and the popular voice of 
Kansas upon the main issue, in exciting a general squabbie 
among all parties in the Territory upon the local question 
of jurisdiction. It is further supposed that this regency, 
through this cloud of smoke and dust, will push off to Wash- 
ington and attempt to hurry through the admission of Kansas 
upon the basis of their pro-slavery constitution, in advance 
of the meeting of the Territorial Legislature. 

** The party of the Topeka constitution some time ago, in 
an irregular attempt to set up their peculiar government, 
were dispersed by the United States troops ; and if a milder 
process should prove inadequate against any overt act of 
this Lecompton regency, the dragoons should again be called 
into requisition. We ave no fears of the ultimate issue of 
this Lecompton movement. It will fail. ‘The parties inter- 
ested in it cannot entertain a serious hope of its success. 
We presume that their objects are agitavon, sectional dis- 
cord, and a southern ultra sectional rebellion. We believe 
that their immediate purpose is to cast the fire-brand into 
Congress upon which our southern fire-eaters have resolved 
to cut loose from the Administration, and to set up a sec- 
tional party on their own account for the next Presidency.’ 
—New York Herald, November 18, 1857. 


Little did I think, Mr. Chairman, during the 








late presidential campaign, when contending 
against the Republican party, led by Colonel Fré- 
mont, and backed by the New York Herald, that 
this same Herald would read me out of the Dem- 
ocratic party the first year of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration; and that many politicians who 
have been as vacillating in their politics as the 
Herald, would join in the hue and cry of reading 
Democrats out of the party, who never gave a 
vote for President to any one but the regular nom- 
inee of the party. The Herald, when writing 
the above, was the warm friend of the Adminis- 
tration, and itis fair to presume that he expressed 
its views at that time. 

The Union, I believe, has been the organ of 
the Administration since it came into power. I 
ene from an article of that paper, of the 7th 


uly, to show the opinions of the Administration 


at that time on Kansas affairs: 


“ We repeat, that the constitution of Kansas must come | 


from the people of Kansas. Other power to make such an 
instrument there is not under heaven. 

** We do most devoutly believe that unless the constitu- 
tion of Kansas be submitted to the direct vote of the people, 
the unhappy controversy which has heretofore raged in that 
Territory will be prolonged for an indefinite time to come. 
\We are equally well convinced that the will of the major- 
ity, whether it be for or against slavery, will finally triumph, 
though it may be after years of strife, disastrous to the best 
interests of the country, and dangerous, it may be, to the 
peace and safety of the whole Union. 

“Again: this movement of the territorial authorities to 
form a constitution is made, not in the regular way, in pur- 
suance of an enabling and authorizing act of Congress, but 
in the mere motion of the Territorial Legislature itself. 
Nay, it has been begun and carried on in the teeth of a re- 
fusal by Congress to pass suchan act. This irregularity is 
notfatal. ‘There are other cases in which it was overlooked. 
But it can be waived only in.consideration of the fact that 
the people have expressed their will in unmistakable lan- 
guage. If we dispense with the legal forms of proceedings 
we must have the substance. 

** We think, for these reasons, that Governor Walker, in 
advocating a submission of the constitution to a vote of the 
people, acted with wisdom and justice, and followed the 
only line of policy which promises to settle this vexed ques- 
tion either rightfully or satisfactorily. In this respect, at 
least, he has done nothing worthy of death or bonds.’? 

Iam not unaware of the means and measures 
resorted to to affect public opinion. Already 
prominent Democrats are being removed from 
office, and, as I believe, for no other reason than 
that they are against the admission of Kansas 
under a constitution to which three fourths of the 
people are opposed, and because they rigidly ad- 
here to the true principles of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, which guaranties to the people the right to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in 


their own way, subject only to the Constitution | 


of the United States. EF look, Mr. Chairman, 
with fearful forebodings to the future, if opinions 


| are to be changed for offices or patronage in the 


gift of the President; if the principle of popular 
sovereignty is to be set aside, and the rights of 
the people of a Territory disregarded, because the 
President, on the ground of expediency, recom- 
mends it, while he admits that the opposite course 
is just, are we not on the road which, if pur- 
sued, will lead to despotism or dissolution? 

The President, in his annual message, says: 

* Under the carlier practice of the Government, no con- 
stitution framed by the convention of a Territory prepar- 
atory to its admission into the Union as a State, had been 
submitted to the people. I trust, however, the example set 
by the last Congress, requiring that the constitution of Min- 
nesota ‘should be subject to the approval and ratification 
of the people of the proposed State,’ may be followed on 
future occasions. I took it for granted that the convention 
of Kansas would act in aceordance with this example, 
founded, as it is, On correct principles ; and hence my in- 
structions to Governor Walker, in favor of submitting the 


constitution to the people, were expressed in general and 


” 


unqualified terms. 
Governor Walker acted upon these instruc- 


tions, and says, in his letter to the Indiana De- | 


mocracy, in speaking of his pledges that the con- 
stitution should be submitted to a vote of the 
people: 

“ These pledges, and these alone, it is conceded, prevent- 
ed revolution and civil war. And why should they notnow 
be redeemed? For myself, these pledges have been thus 
far most faithfully maintained, and they will be redeemed 
by me, if necessary, with the last drop of my life’s blood, 
and to the latest hour of my existence. These were pledges 
well known to the President and all his Cabinet. They 
were pledges given by me in good faith, and any abandon- 
ment of them now on my part, after the people had accepted 
and acted upon them, would be to cover myself with infamy 
and dishonor. Whatever, then, may be the action of the 
wavering, timid, or corrupt—menace and proscription have 
no terrors for me. I will continue to tread the path where 
conscience and duty call me, regardless of ail consequences 
or sacrifices, pegsonal or political.’? 


Governor Walker proceeds to argue the case. 
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He grows indignant and eloquent as he consid 
how this case is treated by the Executive: 


*¢ Where are we, and in what direction are we 
Are we upon the banks of the Bosporus or Danube, or une 
soil consecrated to popular sovereignty by the blood of a 
Revolution ? Is it Executive edicts or sovereign rights then 
constitute the liberties of our country? Are we free 2 
| ‘who know our rights, and knowing dare maiatain,’ 

we vassals, serfs, or slaves, palace slaves, that wi 
| or change at the stamp of the foot of a master? Is jx the 

people and the States, as represented in the Senate and 

House of Representatives, who are to record their yotes a 
| indicated by their unbiased judgment; or are they merely 

to register Executive edicts, under penalties for refusal, of 

denunciation and proscription ? Is the President the master 
or servant of the people, that he should thus dictate to them 
or their Representatives, under threats of exclusion from the 
| party of their choice? Is Democracy a name and shadow 
orasubstance? Jt means the power of the people. Tis 
is its vital essence. Or has it lost its true signification, or 
are We moving from it with viewless but rapid strides to 
wards despotic power, to make and unmake the rules of 
political faith under pains and penalties abhorent to the 
ecouls of freemen? Is this the eighty-second year of our |p. 
dependence, or is it the first year of Amervican monarchy 
that is now dawning upon us? Let the people—tet the 
masses Composing the true Democracy, arouse from their 
slumbers. Letthem break the chains that would fetter their 
free thought and free opinion, and assert their blood-bought 
rights, and especially the great indefeasible sovereign rig\; 
of self-government.” 


” erg 


drifting? 


men 
Or are 
ll cringe 


It is clear, by his instructions to Governor 
Walker, that the President designed to have the 
| constitution which should be framed by the con. 

vention, submitted to the people for their decision, 
and that they should be protected in the expres. 
| sion of their wishes at the ballot-box, for or 
against the constitution. His present opinion is, 
that Kansas should be admitted under the Le- 
compton constitution, on the ground of expedi- 
'ency. He regrets that it was not submitted to 
the people for their action, but thinks it will be 
sufficient to satisfy justice, to submit to them one 
| clause of that instrument. We differ from him 
| in this opinion. The convention might better 
have refused the whole, than to select one clause 
and say that was the only part upon which the 
people should vote. The course pursued by the 
convention is an arbitrary assumption of power, 
| not warranted by the act calling a convention, 
_ nor by the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
| and is in violation of the spirit and genius of our 
| institutions; and is such a course as might be ex- 
| pected only from a despot who dared not trust 
Lie subjects to express their wishes in relation to 
| a matter in which their dearest rights and inter- 
| ests were involved. 
|| Lask, Mr. Chairman, are those of us who are 


|| opposed to the Lecompton constitution to be de- 
| nounced as renegades and traitors to the party, 
| while we stand upon the principle which the 
| President himself says is right; and because we 
| are unwilling to yield that principle on the ground 
of expediency ? 

Talk, Mr. Chairman, about reading the anti- 
Lecompton men out of the Democratic party! 
When you read out such men as Governor Wise, 
Governor Walker, Stanton, Bancroft, Senator 
Douglas, and other prominent Democrats op- 
posed to this constitution, when you expel the 
| Democracy of Illinois, with the rank and fie 
| throughout the country, the Democratic party 
will be as powerless as was Samson when shor) 
of his locks. 

I give an extract from the Louisville Democrat. 
It says: 


‘‘ We publish this morning the letter of Henry A. Wist 
to the anti-Lecompton meeting at Philadelphia. [It is 0! 
| one of a number sent to that meeting by prominent Demo- 
crats, and among them Doretas, the Senator from Ilinos. 
The Democrats of this Commonwealth will recollect tit, 
| since 1854, no names have stood higher in the Democratic 
party than those of Stepuen A. Dovetas, of Illinois, and 
Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. If they are not Democrat, 
who are? If they are not entitled to be heard, who are: 
Read this letter of Wise’s, and say if it be not sound Democ- 
racy, and as sound sense, too, as you ever did read. Dot @- 
Las and Wise are not mere party Democrats; they are such 
from impulse and principle, and protest against this Lecomp- 
ton business with all the cnergy of their natures. F lippant 
| seribbiers who deal in cant may call them renegades. 1 ae 
is no danger that they will ever grapple with the argume® 
of this letter, or that of Dove ias’s speech. Does the Le- 
| compton constitution embody the will of the people of a 
| sas? Until this is made out, the Democrat who suppor i 
| may be honestly doing what he thinks best on the eo ive 
| of expediency ; but he departs from his creed, and wil an 
| to repent it when he sees its fruits. The Democratic p* . 
has been invincible, because it has been generally true (! 
antecedents and its faith.”’ 


| read from a letter of an old editor, addressed 
'| to the editor of the States, to show the ore 
‘| the German papers in the Union on the Lecom 
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ee ie tataR gr eta | ae ae ok 
ton constitution, and the impolicy of reading them 
out of the Democratic party: 


«That among the one hundred and odd German Demo- 
cratic papers published in the Union, but three are sustain- 


> the Kansas policy of the Administration, namely: the 
Piiladelphia Democrat, the Buffalo Democrat, and the St. 
| ais Chronik; and, if it should be found necessary, it can 
be yroved that the just-named three papers are ‘in for it,’ 
ery material reasons at that. Now, if you like, gentle- 
aa onthe Lecompton side, read the millions of heretofore 
faithful German Democrats out of the Democratic ranks !”? 

Mr. Chairman, it is both the right and duty of 
a political party to lay down principles and estab- 
lish platforms; but it is not the right of either a 
minority or majority of such party to compel its 
members to violate the principles agreed on as 
rules of action, and, on their refusal, todeny them 
the name, and dismiss them from the party whose 
principles they would maintain. 

To speak of reading out the Democracy of Il- 
jinois from the ny is absurd. Sir, they have 
fought many a hard battle in that cause, and have 
always come off conquerors; while the Keystone, 
the Empire, and many southern States, have, at 
different times, fallen in the fight. The men who 
fought at Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo, and their 
friends, are not to be driven from the support of 
measures which they know to be just and Demo- 
cratic, by the fear of being read out of the party. 
They stand upon the Cincinnati platform, and will 
abide by the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and are adhering to that principle, which the 
President admits to be correct. He says: 

«| trust, however, that the example set by the last Con- 
gress, requiring that the constitution of Minnesota should be 
subject to the approval and ratification of the people of the 
proposed State, may be followed on future occasions.”’ 

Those of us who oppose the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution, are not to 
be driven from our course, because, on this ques- 
tion, the Republican party are found voting with 
us. We oppose the admission for different rea- 
sons. We, however, agree on one point—that the 
Lecompton constitution is a fraud upon the peo- 
ple of Kansas; and being such, we rejoice in their 
aiding to prevent the outrage of forcing a consti- 
tution upon a people against their wishes or con- 
sent. 

I read from the letter of a distinguished Demo- 
erat, published in the Bardstown (Kentucky) Ga- 
zette, to show the position of a large portion of 
the southern Democracy on the Lecompton ques- 
tion. The writer says: 

“Let the friends of the Administration attempt reading 
out of the party those who will not bow down and worship 
the Lecompton swindle, and they had as well assign. They 
had better never been born. If Lecompton has become the 
test of Democracy, the party is dead sure enough. I am op- 
posed tosuch atest. Let us differ, if necessary, and do so 
without } nesta ol fighting. Dove.as is right, as sure as 
the sun shines. Harney is right, and so is Wise, and so is 
N. The South seems mad. Pass Lecompton, and all fuith 
in southern honor in the North is destroyed. Read Dove- 


Las and Co, out of the party, and we are as much section- 
alized as was Sam in °56. 

“ But, say the Lecomptonites, Dovetas is acting with the 
Black Republicans! Demolishing logic! Black Republi- 
cans eat good dinners—ergo, DovetLas must confine himself 
to saw-dust pudding, or he is nota Democrat. Free-Soilers 
drink good wihe—ergo, poor Dovetas and Co. must con- 
fine themselves to cistern water, or they excite suspicion. 
Pshaw! for such sophistry! and pshaw! for the asses that 
use it. Letus stand by the right, whether the Black Re- 
pablicans are for or against it. We are pledged by our 
platform, by our solemn promise to the North, to leave this 
cursed question of slavery to the people of the Territory— 
this, as well as all others. An overwhelming majority of 
the people of Kansas are opposed te the Lecompton consti- 
tution. Then, as a Democrat, I am opposed to it—opposed 
— it upon a protesting people, even if they are Free- 
s rs. 

“One word by way of prophecy. Pass Lecompton, and 
hot insult Dovuetas and Co., and we may survive. Pass 
Lecompton, and ostracise DouGLas and Co., and the Dem- 
ocratic party is broken down; and when it perishes, our 
glorious Union perishes too.” 


Mr. Chairman, the anti-Lecompton Democrats 
stand precisely where the Democratic party stood 
in the late presidential contest—fighting for the 
right of the people of each State and Territory to 
regulate their own affairs in their own way, with- 
ons any interference from abroad. We shall be 
ound in opposition to all those who disbelieve 
o doctrine of popular sovereignty, be they who 
‘hey may, Republicans or southern ultraists. 
he Kansas question was the great, indeed the 
only, question at issue between the parties in the 
ate presidential contest; and I hazard the asser- 
“on that if Mr. Buchanan, after his nomination, 

ad declared the views expressed in his mes- 
a fee Saying the Lecompton constitution, 
tee State in the Union would have given 





| seemed to be certain; that matter, with the course of the 


| rising courage and earnest zeal of our friends, and from that 








| a Catholic and Democratic journal. 


him its vote. Illinois was carried for Mr. Buch- 
anan, by convincing the people that we intended 
in good faith to carry out the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act; that the actual citizens of | 
the Territory should have the power and means 
of determining the form of constitution which 
they would adopt. Mr. Chairman, the recent 
election in New Hampshire shows the effect upon 
the free States of the position of the Administra- | 
tion on the Lecompton constitution, and proves 
the position I have taken, thatif you admit Kan- | 
sas with the Lecompton constitution, you will | 
defeat the Democratic party in all the free States 
except Illinois. There the Democracy are united 
against Lecompton, and will maintain their as- | 
cendency. I read from the Concord Patriot, the | 
leading Democratic paper in the State, of the 10th 
instant. It says: 

“The Kansas question has again crushed us with its 
ponderous, blind, unreasoning power. Before the Lecomp- 


ton constitution question was brought before the country, 
our prospects for success were highly flattering; our triumph 


Administration upon it, fell like a wet blanket upon the 


day we were doomed ; our defeat was certain and apparent 
to all well-informed persons. Yet the Democracy, hoping 
against hope, continned the struggle with a courage and zeal 
never before excelled by them, even under the most en 
couraging circumstances. They hoped the people might be 
induced to think and act with reference to their own imme- 
diate interests, and they labored to direct their attention to 
the sole questions to be affected by the election; but their 
labors were vain. ‘Kansas’ and ‘ Lecompton’ were the 
magic words which directed the action of thousands of 
honest voters.”’ 


It was charged by the Republicans that the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise, and the pass- 
age of the Kansas-Nebraska act, were for the ex- 

ress purpose of making Kansas a slave State. 
They aes 


ed slavery excluded from Kansas by | 


an act of Congress; we were for leaving that, with || 


other points, for the decision of the people of the | 
Territory, subject to the judicial tribunals and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

During the canvass I was repeatedly questioned 
in regard to my course in Congress on the admis- 
sion of Kansas, if | should be elected. My reply 
was ever, that if Kansas applied for admission, | 
and presented a constitution which was republi- 
can in its provisions, and I believed acceptable to 


| a majority of the actual settlers of the Territory, 
| | should vote for admission, with or without sla- 
| very; butif fraud or improper influences had been 
| used in procuring its adoption, and if it were not, 


in my opinion, in accordance with the desire of a 
majority of the people, I should vote against it, 


; without regard to any clause it might contain. 


This was the stand taken by Democratic speakers 
in southern Iilinois during the campaign of 1856; 
and the reason of my present opposition to the 
admission of Kansas is, not that the Lecompton 
constitution admits slavery, but that it is a wan- 
ton violation of the principle of popular sover- 
eignty, since it does not express the views of a | 
majority of the people who are to be governed by | 
it, and should not be forced on them by Congress, | 
when every member here must be aware that more | 
than three fourths of the people are strongly op- | 
posed to its provisions. 

I quote from the New York Freeman’s Journal, 
It says: 

« What is the practical difference between the ‘ royal pre- 
rogative’ claimed by the weak and tyrannical Stuarts, and 
the executive influences so imprudently flaunted in our 
faces by the advocates of the fraudulent constitution of the 
Lecomptonites? The only difference is, that this ‘ execu- 
tive influence’ is viler in its nature, more demoralizing, and 
more potent, than the ‘ royal prerogative,’ which lives in the 
execration of free men. We have been told, day by day, 
by the servants and the seekers of the Government pelf, that 
some ten millions of dollars of patronage are to be employed 
in buying the absence or the votes of a sufficient number of 
the Representatives of the people, to secure the passage of 
an act deadly to the interests of the country, and to the 
fundamental principles of our institutions.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued by many in favor | 
of admission under the constitution presented, that 
the people could have voted for delegates to the 
convention which framed it, and not having done 
so, have no right to complain of its provisions. 
Let us hear what Secretary Stanton says on this | 
question: 


| 

*¢ On my arrival in the Territory in April last, in advance | 
of Governor Walker, | confess that | had an imperfect 

knowledge of the real condition of affairs. I supposed the | 
question of slavery to be the only cause of dissension and 

difficulty among the people ; and, in my brief inaugural ad- | 

dress of the 17th of April, I treated this as the chief subject | 
of difference upon which a submission to the people would 

be likely Ye denrandetl. I svon found, however, that this | 
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| view was altogether too limited, and did not reach the true 


| 


ground of controversy. The great mass of the inhabitants 


| of the Territory were dissatisfied with the local government, 
| and earnestly denied the validity of the existing laws. As- 








| Be this as it may, the onl 


serting that the previous Legislature had been forced upon 
them by the fraud and violence of a neighboring people, 
they proclaimed their determination never to submit to the 


| enactments of legislative bodies thus believed to be illegiti- 


mate and not entitled to obedience.” 


After the arrival of Governor Walker, Mr. Stan- 
ton says: 


**T was often with the Governor when he addressed the 
people, and gave my best efforts in aid of the great purpose 
of conciliation. It was too late to induce the people to go 
into the June election for delegates to the convention. The 
registration required by law had been imperfect in all the 
counties, and had been wholly omitted in one half of them ; 
nor could the people of these disfranchised counties vote in 
any adjacent county, as has been falsely suggested. Insuch 
of them as subsequently took a census or registry of their 
own, the delegates chosen were not admitted to seats in the 
convention, Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that the 
great central fact, which controlled the whole case, was the 
utter want of confidence by the people in the whole ma- 


| chinery of the territorial government. They alleged that 


the local officers, in all instances, were unscrupulous par- 
tisans, who had previously defrauded them in the elections, 
and who were ready to repeat the same —- again; that, 
even if intruders from abroad should not be permitted to 
overpower them, they would be cheated by false returns, 
which it would not be possible for the Governor and Secre 
tary to defeat. Although, at that time, these apprehensions 
seemed to me to be preposterous and unfounded, it was im- 
possible to deny the earnestness and sincerity with which 
they were urged, or to doubt that they were the result of 
deep convictions, having their origin in some previous ex- 
perience of that nature, 


Mr. Chairman, let it be admitted that many 
who had the right to vote for delegates to the con- 
vention did not exercise that right. Their reasons 
for that neglect may be justifiable. Great excite- 
ment existed at the time, and violence and out- 
rage were constantly occurring in their Territory. 


|| Fear of personal injury, or the thought that aid- 


ing in the election would in a measure commit 
them to the constitution which might be framed, 


| may have prevented many from voting for dele- 


gates. They may have believed that taking no 
part in the election would tend to conciliate their 
opponents, and that their wishes might be more 
regarded were they to remain quiet, and if the 
constitution framed did not meet their wishes, 
they could then, as in the case of Minnesota, 
have the power of voting against its acceptance. 
question which it 


| seems to me Congress now has to determine, is, 





| the adoption of the constitution ? 


whether the Lecompton constitution expresses 
the opinion of a majority of the residents in Kan- 
sas, and whether they have been left free to form 
and adopt a constitution for themselves. 

In what manner were they required to vote on 
I will read the 
clause prescribing the mode of voting: 


** The voting shall be by ballot, those voting for Kansas 
as a slave State shall vote a ballot with the words * eonati- 


| tution with slavery,’ and those voting for Kansas to be a 


free State, shall vote a ballot with the words ‘ constitution 
with no slavery.’ ” 

Sir, when the people found that the convention 
refused to submit the whole constitution for their 
ratification or rejection, they urged upon acting- 
Governor Stanton the necessity of calling a ses- 
sion of the Legislature to protect them, and pro- 
vide for submitting the constitution to a vote of 
the people. I quote from Senator Douglas’s mi- 
nority report. He says: 


** The power of the Territorial Legislature over the whole 
subject was as full and absolute on the 17th day of Decem- 


| ber, wher the law was enacted providing for the submission 


| 





of the ev ustitution to the people at the election on the 4th 
of January, as it was on the i9th day of February, 1857, 
when the Legislature passed the act calling the Lecompton 
convention into existence. The convention was the crea- 
ture of the Territorial Legislature, was called into existence 


| by its mandate, derived whatever power it possessed from 


enactment, and was bound to conduct all its proceedings 
‘in strict subordination to the existing territorial govern- 
ment,’ as well as ‘in entire subserviency to the power of 
Congress to adopt, reject, or disregard them at their pleas- 
ure.’”? 

The Legislature, in addition to the law provid- 
ing for the submission of the constitution to a 
vote of the people, adopted a preamble and reso- 
lutions, setting forth the facts in relation to the 
election of delegates to the convention, and pro- 
testing against the admission of Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton constitution. Copies 
of this preamble and resolutions were forwarded 
to the President and both Houses of Congress. 
“« Preamble and joint resolutions in relation to the constilu- 

tien framed at Lecompton, Kansas Territory, on the 7th 

day of November, 1857. sg. 

«© Whereas a small minority of the people living in nine- 
teen of tre thirty-etght counties of this Territory availed 
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themselves of a law which enabled them to obstruct and 


defeat a fair expression of the popular will, did, by the odi 

ous and oppressive application of the provisions and parti 

ean machinery of said law, procure the return of the whole 
number of the delegates of the constitutional convention 
recently assembled at Lecompton ; and whereas, by reason 
of the defective provisions of said law, in connection with 
the neglect and misconduct of the authorities charged with 
the execution of the same, the people living within the re- 
maining nineteen counties of the Territory were not per- 
mitted to return delegates to said convention, were not 
recognized in its organization, or in any other sense heard 
or felt in its deliberations; and whereas it is an axiom in 
political ethics that the people cannot be deprived of their 
rights by the negligence or misconduct of public officers ; 
and whereas a minority—to wit, twenty-eight only of the 
sixty members of said convention—have attempted, by an 
unworthy contrivance, to impose upon the whole people of 
this ‘Territory a constitution without consulting their wishes 
and against their will; and whereas the members of said 
convention have refused to submit their action for the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the voters of the Territory, and in 
tls acting have defied the known will of nine tenths of 
the voters thereof; and whereas the action of a fragment of 
said convention, representing as they did a small minority 
of the voters of the Territory, repudiates and crushes out 
the distinctive principle of the Nebraska-Kansas act, and 
violates and tramples under foot the rights and the sover- 
eignty of the people ; and whereas, from the foregoing state- 
ment of facts it clearly appears that the people have not 
been left ‘free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way,’ but, on the contrary, at every stage 
in the anomalous proceedings recited, they have been pre- 
vented from so doing: 

“* Be it therefore resolved by the Governor and Legislative 
“ssemb’ of Kansas Territory, ‘That the people of Kansas 
being opposed to said constitution, Congress has no rightful 
power under it to admit said Territory into the Union as a 
State ; and the representatives of said people do hereby, in 
their name and on their behalf, solemnly protest against 
such admission. 

* Resolved, That such action on the part of Congress 
would, in the judgment of the members of this Legislative 
Assembly, be an entire abandonment of the doctrine of non- 
intervention in the affairs of the Territory, and a substitu- 
tion in its stead of congressional intervention in behalf ofa 
minority engaged in a disreputable attempt to defeat the 
will and violate the rights of the majority. 

** Resolved, Thatthe people of Kansas Territory claim the 
right, through a legal and fair expression of the will of a ma- 
jority of her citizens, to form and adopt a constitution for 
themselves. 

* Resolved, That the Governor of this Territory be re- 
quested to forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions to the President of the United States, the Pres 
ident of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to the Delegate in Congress from the Territory.”’ 


From the facts set forth in the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions, it is evident that the Le- 
compton constitution does not express the wishes 
of a majority of the people of Kansas. They were 
not allowed to vote for or against the constitution. 
If they voted at all, either for or against slavery, 
they must vote for the constitution; they could not 
vote against it. 

I will read what Governor Wise says on this 
point in his letter to the Philadelphia convention: 


“No man was allowed to vote for slavery who did not 
also vote for the constitution; and no man was allowed to 
vote against slavery who did not vote for the constitution. 
He might reject slavery or adoptit, provided he would vote 
for the constitution ; bis vote for or against slavery was not 
allowed to be counted. 

* But it is argued in the message that the people, if op- 
posed to slavery, might have voted it out of the consutution 
on the 2lst of December. I deny that they could have 
voted for or against slavery under this schedule, unless they 
voted also forthe constitution, As I have said, nine hun 
dred and ninety-nine mighthave gone to the polls and voted 
for or against slavery, and yet have been out-voted by one 
man, if they voted against the constitution and the one voted 
for it. In a word, no one who voted against the constitu 
tion could vote atall? How unfair, then, to urge that those 
who were opposed to the constitution, though for or against 
slavery, staid away from the polis on the 2lstof December, 
and let the election go by default. Could they have voted 
atall if they were against the constitution? Could they be 
counted for or against slavery, unless they voted for the 
constitution?) Why hold the people responsible for not at- 
tending the polls, when, if they had attended them, they 
were not allowed to vote but in one way, not all allowed 
to vote in their own way, and the minority of one was given 
the majority of one over a thousand? Do you call this elec- 
tion? Election has which of the two ‘at least to choose.’ 
But here there was no alternative but in respect to slavery, 
and that was not allowed unless you voted the one way ou 
the constitution. “Such monstrous injustice and inequality 
never offended the moral sense of freemen before in this 
country.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, it does not seem wise or states- 
manlike to force upon a people a constitution ob- 
noxious to them, even though they may have 
committed an error, or might have prevented a 
wrong. If they have committed an error in fail- 


ing to exercise a right in the election of delegates | 


to the convention, could our act be called by so | 


mild a name if we forced upon them a constitu- 
tion to which four fifths of them are opposed ? 

Now, sir, | ask if there is any member of the 
committee who has any doubt on this question ? 


{f any one has, I would refer him to the vote 
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given at the election on the 4th of January, in 


' accordance with the law of the Legislature of the 


Territory. This was a legal act, and the Presi- 
dent instructed acting Governor Denver to protect 
the rights of the people at the ballot-box. 


The result of the election of the 4th of January | 


on the ratification or rejection of the Lecompton 
constitution was officially announced by the Gov- 
ernor and presiding officers of the two Houses of 
the Legislature of the Territory, in the following 
proclamation: 


“In accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
‘An act submitting the constitution framed at Lecompton 
under the act of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas Ter- 


ritory, entitled “ An act to provide for taking a census and | 


election of delegates toa convention,” ’ passed February 19, 
A. D. 1857, the undersigned announce the following as the 
official vote of the people of Kansas Territory on the ques- 
tion as therein submitted on the 4th day of January, 1858: 
the vote against the Lecompton constitution, 10,226; for 
the Lecompton constitution with slavery, 138; for the con- 
stitution without slavery, 24. 

** January 26, 1858.”’ 

From the official proclamation it is shown that 
the Lecompton constitution was rejected by the 
people by a majority of 10,064 votes. 

At the election held on the 21st December, the 
reported vote for the constitution with slavery 
was 6,143, and for the constitution with no sla- 
very 589; leaving a majority in favor of the con- 


| stitution with slavery of 5,574, as presented to 


Congress for admission. . 
It is stated in the same proclamation that more 


than one half of this majority was cast at those 
| very sparsely settled precincts in the Territory, 


| Oxford, Johnson county... 


two of them in the Shawnee reserve, on land not 
open for settlement, viz: 


SRAWRSS, SUMRSOD COWDET 00.060. 0060000600008 cseeaney. Se 
Kickapoo, Leavenworth County........eeeeeeeeeees 1,017 








At the election on the 4th of January, the majority against 
the constitution was. . 


ee eee eee ee eee eee eee > 


| At the election on the 21st of December, the majority 


in favor of the constitution, as presented to Con- 
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Showing a clear majority against the constitution, on 
comparison of the returns of the two elections, and 
supposing each to have been fair and legal, of.... 4,490 





If, from this calculation, we deduct the fraudu- 


lent votes, according to the statement of the pre- | 


siding officers of the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, who were present at the opening of the polls 
and the counting of the votes, by the invitation 
of the president of the convention, we have a ma- 


jority of more than eight thousand, or four to one | 
of all the legal voters of Kansas, in opposition to | 


the constitution. 
Mr. Chairman, I consider it the duty of the 


_ American Congress to reflect the will of the ma- 


jority of the people in their legislative acts. It is 
in this that our Government differs from others, 


and is superior to them. Itis a just cause of pride, | 


that our Government confers upon every citizen 
enjoying its protection, the right to have a voice 


| in the election of those who are to make the laws 
| that are to govern him. 


| so nearly unanimous as on this. 





It is one of the cardinal principles of the Dem- 


| ocratic party, that the representative is bound in 
| honor to carry out the wishes of the people he | 


represents. I believe this to be correct; and sir, 
I would not retain an office one hour, after know- 
ing that I could not carry out the clearly expressed 
views and wishes of a majority of my constitu- 
ents. No question has arisen since | have been 
in public life, on which the people in our State are 
The friends of 
the Lecompton constitution in Illinois *‘ are few 
and far between.’’ Of some sixty Democratic 
papers published in our State, over fifty are against 
the Lecompton constitution, and five or six in its 
favor. All, as 1 believe, who support it, either 


| hold office under the Administration, or have Gov- 
/ernment patronage, or expect by their course to | 


obtain it. I will read a few extracts from the 
Democratic Union at Peoria, to show how that 
paper stood on the Kansas question at the open- 
ing of Congress, and its position now: 


« Weare loth to give credence to a thousand rumors afloat 
that President Buchanan sanctions the outrage which the 


|| convention of Lecompton is attempting to impose upon the | 


people of Kansas. 

“The Washington Union claims to be the organ of the 
Administration. We do not believe, nor can we believe, 
without evidence beyond what we have yet that Pres- 
ident Buchanan subscribes to its grossly anti-Democratic 


‘ . . Se: a 

| sentiments. They belie the political professions of his whol 
life. They speak a language which has never, on any 
casion, come from his lips or his pen; a language ono, 
southron would utter unless he had first become Sees 
in his mad devotion to the peculiar institution; a languare 
which no national political organization could proclaim 1 

live for a twelvemonth; a language more revoltingly se 

tional to the northern mind than the insane ravings of - 
wildest Abolition enthusiasts. That President Buchana, 
approves of sentiments so utterly subversive of State oo 
ereignty, and which, if nationally predominant, would carr ’ 

slavery into every one of the northern States, we do not fe 
a moment credit.’’— Peoria Union, December 5. . 
“The Democratic party will see that the Nebras 
| triumphs in the assertion of that great Democratic pri 


Ka bill 


: Neiple 
| that the people shall make their own laws and entabhie? 
their own institutions. They will frown out of existence 


the work of the Lecompton convention, because it attempts 
to override the voice of the people, and they will establish 
| upon an impregnable basis the right of the freemen of Kan. 
sas to govern themselves in their own way.”’—Peori, 
Union, December 9. 
** Admit Kansas, we say, undcr the Lecompton constity. 
tion, and her people will be left ‘ perfectly free to reguiatp 
their domestic institutions in their own way,’ and this ever. 


|| lasting agitation will cease. The South will be satisfied jp 


having earned this abstraction, their honor untarnished, and 
the North will be content with the prize, and the harmony 
oft the party and the peace of the Union will be restored,” 
Peoria Union, February 8 and 9. 


The editor came here to procure public print. 
ing, and said he would have it. He succeeded, 
and his paper now advocates the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. 

I read from the Joliet Signal, a Lecompton 
'| paper, to show the popular will of the Democracy 
| of Illinois. This editor is postmaster at Joliet, 
| His remarks are candid and temperate, and] fear 
it may lose him his office: 


“That a great majority of the Democratic party of [j\i- 
|| nois sustain the views of Senator Dovetas relative to the 
Kansas imbroglio, is doubtless true. Evidence of this 
comes to us from every quarter. The Democracy of [)jj- 
nois are proud of their distinguished Senator, and will stand 
by him as long as he recognizes his party obligations, and 
is devoted to the great national principles which have uni- 
ted the party since the days of Jefferson. 

The fact thata large majority of the Democratic party 
this State should indorse Senator Dovetas’s course, is no 
evidence that they are not devoted to the great national 
party, and to its head as represented by the present Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. 

“The Democracy of Illinois have never wavered in their 
|| defense of the Constitution, the rights of the States, and the 
great national principles enrolled upon the Democratic 
banner. Amid the confusion which has reigned in the 
|| political arena, and the yielding to sectional and factious 
temptations which has been manifest in other quarters, the 
Democratic party of this State, with true devotion to the 
national platform, has ever been found faithful. There has 
been no pandering to popular prejudice, nor bending to pres 
ent policy, displayed in our State contests, but the enemy 
have beer met on broad national ground and vanquished.” 

Again I read from the Bureau County Demo- 
crat of February 18, 1858: 

* We have, for weeks past, expected to be removed, and 
we expect it still, and say, let it come ; but, our readers will 
learn, when the blow comes, that we can look above and 
beyond the mere bounds of personal feelings and consider- 
ations. We do not think the Princeton post office, or our 
own private feelings or interests, of so great importance as 
the perpetuation of the Democratic party, and, in no event, 
will we make open war upon the Administration, or advo- 
cate or approve any course of action that would tend to the 
disrupture of the party. As to the present Kansas diffi- 
culty, we think it would have been proper as well as poli- 
lic to submit the Lecompton constitution to the people; we 
believe that Mr. Buchanan acted unwisely in committing 
himself and the Administration to that constitution, instead 
of merely giving all the facts of the case and turning it over 
to Congress to be decided upon its merits rather than to be 
decided upon as an Administration measure. We think 
Mr. DovuGtas’s view of the case accords with the spirit 0! 
the Cincinnati platform, and we regret that his views have 
not been carried out.’’ 

Since this article was written I believe Mr. 
Pine has seen new light, and goes for Lecompton. 

The minority on this question, in my district, 
is so extremely small, that it cannot well be said 
there are two opinions on the subject. I know 
the opinion of my constituents, and, althongh | 

regret to be found in a. to the majority 

of my Democratic friends here, I shal! sustain the 
views of my people, and vote for what I believe 
correct principles, resisting any attempt to oppress 
or trample upon the dearest rights of the people ot 
Kansas. No power could induce me to vote for 
the admission of that Territory into the Union, 
under the Lecompton constitution, while I believe 
three fourths of the people are opposed to its Phe 
visions. Mr. Chairman, I would rather have‘ . 
approval of my course by the people I eT 
on this floor, than, by misrepresenting them, f 
receive the highest office or honors in the gull 0 
| the Administration. sii 

I am somewhat surprised at the anxiety 7 7 
southern friends to bring Kansas into the Union, 


' under this constitution, when, I believe, they ad: 
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at a majority of the people are not in its 
favor What permanent advantage will, in that 
ase,accrue? Is it believed that it will give peace 
to Kansas to force her into the Union with a con- 
U . . * 
stitution which she has unmistakably repudiated 
by her vote of 4th January ? ba 
“Let me here quote from Governor Wise’s letter. 
In answer to the deceptive suggestion that the | 
ople of Kansas may at once repudiate the con- 
stitution, when Congress accepts it, and they have | 
acquired State sovereignty, the Governor says: | 
«“ [Ip other words, Congress is to do a thing in order that 
itmay be immediately undone! Why do it to be undone? | 
is Congress to give the Territory a constitution obnoxious 
to a majority, in order that that majority may have State | 
wereignty to put it to the torture of its indignation ? Why | 
sak rather allow the sovereign people, directly and at once, | 
to select for themselves the form of government they pre- 


fer, instead of submitting to their passions an instrument | 
which the argument admits they abhor.”’ 


The Governor puts a case to show that now it | 
jsthe southern bull that is goring the anti-slavery | 
ox. Supposing the majority in the Territory were | 
pro-slavery, the minority anti-slavery, and the 
minority were Oppressing the majority, as now in 
Kansas, he asks what would be the consequence, 
and thus answers: 


«| tell you that every southern man would have been in 
arms, and would be roused to the shedding of blood, rather 
than submit to Congress fastening upon a majority of pro- 
slavery people an arbitrary rescript of a mere convention, 
unauthorized to proclaim its constitution without an express 
grant.” 

Supposing further that the swindle should be 
forced through Congress, the Governor goes on 
to predict the consequences: 

«The ulterior effects of adopting the Lecompton consti- 
tution, with its schedule annexed, will be worse than re- 
ferring back the question to territorial decision. It will 
arraign this Administration and the Democracy and the 
South for demanding more than is right, and for forcing re- 
sistance to wrong. It will be jagging the lion of a majority 
whilst the hand of a minority is in his mouth. It will return 
the chalice to our own lips when the Kansas question again 
and again arisesin North Texas, in New Mexico, in Mesilla 
Valley, and in all our boundless domain of unsettled and fast 
settling territory. It will drive from us thousands of honest 
Democrats in the North, who would willingly stand by us 
for justice and equality, but who must leave us when we 
demand more, and refuse justice and equality to others. It 
will raise the Black Republican flag over the Capitol, in the 
next struggle for power, and that then will raise the last 
dread issue of union or disunion! Are not some aiming to 
drive us to such extremities as will raise that issue past 
being laid.”’ 

No one can doubt Governor Wise’s devotion 

to the South, and all her interests and institutions. 
His long and distinguished public services have 
given evidence of this, and entitle his opinions 
on this question to great weight. 
_ The Memphis (Tennessee) Eagle of the 4th 
instant repeats, ** in the most earnest manner, that 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution is a precedent fraught with immi- 
nent peril to the South. There are great consti- 
tutional landmarks erected by the fathers of the 
Republic by which the priceless blessings of lib- 
erty and law are perpetuated to after times. But 
break down those barriers against illegal party 
enactments, and the future will bring nothing but 
anarchy and ruin.’?’ The New Orleans Bulletin, 
one of the most reliable and steadfast State-rights 
journals in the South, in referring to the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, says: 


mit th 


“While desiring that Kansas may be admited, in order 
to get rid of the whole vexed question, we frankly confess 
that we think the President Jabors under a ‘ grave error’ 
in thinking that this instrument represents the real voters 
of Kansas in any proper sense. It seems to us clear as 
noon-day that it does not. The testimony on this point 
comes from various sources, and is entirely conclusive that 
the people of Kansas do not recognize this instrument as 
theirs, do not approve it, and do not wish to come into the 
Union under it. Shall they be forced to? Out of twenty 
newspapers or thereabouts published in the Territory, only 
One, it is alleged and not contradicted, is in favor of the 
Lecompton constitution. The State officers just elected 
under this constitution have formally protested against ad- 
mission under it. 
‘a W as such a phenomenon ever before witnessed in this 
Hse 4 of forcil a Territory into the Union, against the 

©mn protest of its public representatives, of its public 
Press, of three fourths, at least, of its voters? And was such 


forced in against her will, the Union shall be dissolved? 


aw did not the legal voters of Kansas exercise their 
ye 


Preside 
he re 


franchise when they could have done it? The 
at, it seems to us, is in a mighty fog upon this point. 
= al reason, it seems beyond dispute, was that they 
oe they could not do so without stultifying them- 
- es. They were actually compelled to vote for the con- 

‘tution or not at all. However obnoxious portions of the 


instrument might be to them, they were obliged to vote for 
it OF not vote at all, — ait 





** None know better than those in Congress who oppose | 


the Lecompton instrument that the question of slavery or no 
slavery in Kansas is not,in fact, involved in the question of 
its reception at all. That question was settled long ago. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


i} 


Wise, Stringfellow, and every other southern man, know | 


this as well as the Black Republicans do. The rejection of the 
Lecompton instrument, if rejected at all, will be due to the 
failure of its friends to submit it to the legal voters of the Ter- 
ritory ; and they foolishly refused to submit it, because they 
undoubtedly felt sure that it would be indignantly rejected 
by them. And yet we are told that if Kansas be not ad- 
mitted into the Union under this extraordinary and unpre- 


cedented state of things, it will show a settled purpose on | 


the part of the North to admit no more slave States, and 
will be good ground upon which to dissolve the Union. If 
the politicians attempt this latter game, we imagine the peo- 
ple will have a word to say in the matter.”’ 


Many of the pro-slavery journals of Missouri 
are very severe upon the Lecompton constitution. 
The Northwest Democrat, published at Savan- 


nah, Missouri, has the following comments on the | 


subject: 


** As for ourselves, as citizens of a slave State, and op 
posed to the agitation of that ‘ pestiferous question’ here, 
we should have preferred similar institutions for our neigh- 
boring Territory ; but we say frankly we are not, and have 
never been in favor of forcing that, or any other institution 
on them, against their sovereign will. Wegofurther. The 
late election, which appears to have been as fair as the na- 


ture of the case would adinit, indicates a large free-State | 


majority, and that being so, as is generally admitted, that 
majority should have the undoubted democratic right of 
molding their own institutions to suit themselves. 


*¢ We think the convention gravely erred in refusing to | 
submit their work to the voice of the people to be governed | 


by it. To deprive the people of their inherent right of pass- 
ing on their organic law, is to strike at the very foundation 
of our Governinent, and the attempt must prove futile. As 
well attempt to stay the waters of Niagara with a feather, 
as to stem the will of the majority with mere parchment. It 
would have been better policy, because more correctin prin- 
ciple, for the whole constitution to have been voted on direct, 


ay Or nay; andif the majority voted it down—there let it | 


} 
| 





lay. To say they shall ‘ not vote at all,’ because itis feared | 


they are opposed to it, is to concede at once that it does not 
spring from the popular will. And if that is so, vain will be 


| every expedient to stave off the inevitable result. [t will be 
| only a question of time ; sooner or later the popular torrent, | 


gathering only additional impetus by the attempted obstruc- | 


tion, will break through every barrier, and irresistibly vin- 
dicate that great axiom of our Govcrnment—the right of the 


| majority to rule.” 


Gentlemen will be deceived if they hope to 
strengthen the South in this manner. Instead of 
| strengthening the South, you will prostrate the 
| northern Democracy, throwing them into a min- 

ority in every free State in the Union. You will 
render powerless a class of men who have always 
| stood firm and unwavering in defending the rights 
| guarantied to the South by the compromises of 
the Constitution. Strike down the national De- 
mocracy of the North, and where is the safety of 
the South? Where is the safety of the Union? 
The perpetuity of the Union depends on the con- 
| servative doctrines and principles of the Demo- 
| cratic party being in the ascendant. I am sur- 
prised to find gentlemen: from the South so 
| strenuous in having a free anda slave State admit- 


ted at the same time into the Union, and seeming | 
to fancy that this course is necessary in order to 


protect them in their rights and to prevent aggres- 


sions from the North upon their domestic institu- | 


tion. 
| Their security is not in this. It lies in the deep 


devotion of the northern Democracy to sustain | 


and sacredly protect all the rights conferred by 
the Constitution upon every part of our Union; 


| not as confering a favor, but as fulfilling an obli- | 
gation under which we were placed by our fath- || 
ers, who achieved for us liberty and independ- | 
ence, and framed for us a Constitution which, if || 


we are true to ourselves and worthy of being their 
| descendants, we shall cherish and preserve at all 
| hazards. 
Mr. GARNETT then obtained the floor; but 
yielded it to 

Mr. BONHAM, who moved that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 





Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


generally under consideration, and particularly 
the bill (H.R. No. 306) to supply deficiencies in 


year ending the 30th of June, 1858, and had come 


to no conclusion thereon. 
| And then, on motion of Mr. PEYTON, (at fif- 


| 
| 
@ threat ever before heard, that unless Kansas be now thus had, according to order, had the state of the Union 


teen minutes past nine, p. m.,) the House ad- 
journed till Monday next. 


| 
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IN SENATE. 
Monpar, March 22, 1858. 
Prayer by Rev. A. Hotmeap. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 


mitting a report of John Claiborne, special agent * 


appointed by the Commissioner of Patents, to col- 
lect information in relation to the consumption of 
cotton in Europe; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (No. 313) to provide for'the organiza- 
tion of a regiment of mounted volunters for the de- 
fense of the frontiers of Texas, and to authorize 
the President to call into the service of the United 
States four additional regiments of volunteers, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill for the 


admission of the State of Kansas into the Union 
was made the special order for ten o’clock to-day. 
If, however, Senators have petitions to present, 
or reports from standing committees, and insist 
upon it, they must be received. 

Mr. BRODERICK presented the memorial of 
Andrew Glassell, praying compensation for serv- 
ices as assistant United States district attorney 
for the northern district of California in the year 
1856; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ADMISSION OF LADIES. 
Mr. SEWARD. There are a great number of 


persons attending who take an interest in this de- 
bate, and 1 move that the rules be suspended so 
that ladies may have the privilege of access to the 
floor. 


Mr. PEARCE. I object to it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The rules cannot 


be suspended, except by unanimous consent. 
KANSAS-——-LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 161) 
for the admission of the State of Kansas into the 
Union. 

Mr. STUART spoke for nearly three hours in 
opposition to the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution. 

Mr. BAYARD entered into the general argu- 
ment in support of the bill. 

Mr. BRODERICK followed in opposition to 
the bill; and, at the close of his remarks, the Sen- 

|| ate took a recess until seven o’clock. 

On reassembling, Mr. DOUGLAS proceeded to 
address the Senate; and he occupied its attention 
for three hours in a general review of the various 
topics that enter into the Kansas controversy. 
Mr. TOOMBS replied, and his observations 
} elicited comments from Mr. Kine and Mr. Srv- 
| 


ART. 

[These speeches will be published in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

At eleven o’clock the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 22, 1858. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Mr. Dean. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 
PERSONAL EX®LANATION. 


Mr. HICKMAN. It has been brought to my 
notice that in the proceedings of the House of the 
12th instant, reported in the Daily Globe of the 


Prayer 


t || 13th instant, my colleague [Mr. Paitiips] an- 
resumed the chair, Mr. Bococxk reported that the | 


nounced to the House, that in consequence of 


|| indisposition I was absent from the House, and 


had paired off with Mr. Sicxres. At the same 
time, or immediately thereafter, Mr. Suorrer an- 


: || nounced that I had paired off with Mr. Moore. 
the appropriations for the service of the fiscal | 


I desire to say that I paired off with Mr. Stickies, 
| on that occasion, and not with Mr. Moore. 


JOHN W. WOLCOTT. 





|| Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I wish to offer 


| to the House a resolution, relating to the case of 
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John W. Wolcott, who is now in confinement, 
by order of the House, for acontempt of its priv- 
lleges. ; 

The resolution was read, and is as follows: 

Whereas, on Ure loth day of Pebruary last, the House, 
by its resolution, did commit John W. Wolcott to the com- 
mon jail of the District of Columbia, for an infringement of 
the privileges of the House in refusing satisfactorily to an 
sewer certain questions put to him by order of the House, 
and is still held in custody under said order ; and whereas, 
afterward, in pursuance with the provisions of law, the 
Speaker of the House did certify to the district attorney 
of the District of Columbia the facts pertaining to said case, 
and the same were laid before the grand jury of said Dis 
trict, and a presentment was thereupon found against said 
Woleott for the same offense; and whereas, the court, in 
which said presentment is pending, have determined that 
said Wolcott cannot be tried on said presentment, so long 
as the House holds him in custody under its rights of priv 
lege: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms is hereby author 
ized and directed to cause said Wolcottto be released from 
jail, and to deliver him over to the marshal of said District 
of Columbia, or other person authorized to receive him, to 
answer to the presentment pending in said court. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I ask for the 
reading of the first and third sections of the law 
passed last Congress, in reference to witnesses. 

The sections were read, as follows: 

‘Sec. 1. Thatany person summoned as a witness by the 
authority of either House of Congress to give testimony or 


to produce papers upon any matter before either House, or- 


any committee of either House of Congress who shall will- 
fully make default, or who, appearing, shall refuse to an 

swer any question pertinent to the matter of inquiry in 
consideration before the House or committee by whieh he 
shal! be examined, shall, in addition to the pains and pen 

alties now existing, be liable to indictment as and for a 
misdemeanor in any court of the United States baving juris 
diction thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not 
exceeding $1,000, and not less than $100, and suffer impris- 
onment in the common jail not less than one month, nor 
more than twelve months. 

‘Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when a witness 
shal! fail to testify, as provided in the previous sections of 
this act, and the tacts shall be reported to the House, it shall 
be the duty of the Speaker of the House, or the President 
of the Senate, to certify the fact under the seal of the House 
or Senate, to the District Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, whose duty itshall be to bring the matter before the 
grand jury for their action.”’ 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I now ask for 
the reading of the finding of the grand jury against 
this party. 

The presentment was read, as follows: 

District or CotumBta, 
Criminal Court, March Term, 1858. 
United States 


vs. 


John W. Wolcott. 5 


District of Columbia, County of Washington, to wit: 


? Presentment returned by the grand 
jury, in the following form, viz: 


The jurors of the United States for the county aforesaid 
do, upon their oath, present John W. Wolcott for failing and 
refusing to answer questions propounded to him by order 
of the House of Representatives, through one of their inves- 
ligating committees, as required by the act of Congress en- 
titled ** An act more effectually to enforce the attendance 
of witnesses,”? &c., &e., approved January 24, 1857, on or 
about the 27th of February, 1558, on the evidence of Benja- 
min Stanton, a member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. THO. CARBERRY, Foreman. 

Attest: J. A. Ssnru, Clerk. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. This resolu- 
tion that | submit provides for the discharge of 
this witness by the Sergeant-at-Arms, I ask that, 
for further information, the letter from his coun- 
sel be read. 


The letter was read, as follows: 
March 6, 1858. 
My pear Sir: I send you a copy of the presentment 
found by the grand jury in your case. 
the matter, I proposed to the district attorney to try you on 
that; but both be and Judge Crawford are of opinion that 
you cannot be brought out for trial. Their understanding 


of the case is that as you are committed by order of the | 


House, you cannot be brought before the criminal court so 
jong as that commitment is in full vigor. 

it is complicating the matter more and more, and the 
effeet is that the House imprisons you for an imputed con 
tempt, and certifies that fact to the district attorney. ‘The 


district attorney brings it to the notice of the grand jury. | 


The grand jury charge you ‘with a misdemeanor under the 
act, and the court declines to try you because it cannot take 
you into itscustody. There must be a remedy somewhere. 

Yours, respectfully, JUS. H. BRADLEY. 
J, W. Wotcorrt, Esq. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. From what has 
been read, it must be clear to the House that, this 
person being in the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms for a violation of the privileges of the 


House, this is a question of privilege, and as such | 


I present it to the House. I do not desire to dis- 
cuss the subject at all, and move the previous 
question. 


Mr. PURVIANCE. I ask the gentleman from | 
Georgia whether it would not be as well to with- | 
hold offering his resolution for the present until | 


In order to expedite | 





| act of Congress, passed January 24, 1857, relating to wit- 
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. . : i 
the members of the committee which has charge 


of this subject are in attendance. I believe the 

chairman is not now in his seat. I will further. 
state, for the information of the gentleman from | 
Georgia, that I believe it is the intention of that | 
committee to offer a similar resolution to-day ; and 

I think it would be better for it to come from the | 
committee. I hope, therefore, the gentleman from | 
Georgia will withdraw his resolution. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot with- || 


draw it, because it is my duty to present it. 

Mr. LETCHER. Has the Chair decided that 
this is a privileged question ? 

The SPEAKER. The point has not been 
raised. 

Mr. LETCHER. 
of the resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I present itas 
involving the question of privilege. The party 
is in prison for a violation of the privileges of the 
House, and it is clear to my mind that this is a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. HOUSTON. May I ask the question 
whether the committee has made its report, or 
whether it is likely to do so very soon? I shall 
object to handing over or discharging this wit- 
ness until the committee shall have reported to the 
House and been discharged. 

Mr. STANTON. Ido not wish to make any 
objection on the ground of a question of order, 


I object to the introduction | 


or to raise the point of its being or not being a || 


question of privilege. If it be the pleasure of the | 
House to discharge the witness, I certainly shall 


not interpose any technical objection to prevent § 


his discharge. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that | 

the resolution involves a question of privilege. 
Mr. LETCHER. oe 


of privilege, they relate to the members of this | 


House. Now,I do not understand that Mr. Wol- || 
| cott has any privilege here at all; and, if he has | 
| not, I do not understand how this can be a ques- | 


tion of privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The witness is under the ex- 
ecution of the sentence of the House. The order 


| of the House has not been executed. It is being 
The witness is imprisoned because of || 


executed. 
a breach of the privilege of the House, inasmuch 
as he was adjudged to be guilty of a contempt of 
the House in refusing to answer a proper and per- 
tinent question propounded to him by one of the 
committees of the House. 
fore the House as a question of privilege. He | 
was imprisoned by. virtue of the order of the 


| House arising out of that question of privilege; 


and the Chair is of opinion that the resolution 


| question of privilege. 


Mr. LETCHER. The order of the House, as 


I understand it, was in consequence of a law upon 
your statute-book; and he was imprisoned for | 


i 

| 

| presented, under the circumstances, involves a 
i 


the House sent him to jail. 
Mr. SEWARD. The rule was applied strictly 
to me last week; and I must object to all debate. 
Mr. LETCHER. Let us wait until the com- 
mittee have made their report, and then he may 
be handed over to the court. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I call for the | 
previous question upon the resolution. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman from 
Georgia allow me to have read a substitute for his | 
resolution. It provides merely for suspending | 
the order of the House. I desire to accomplish | 
the same object as the gentleman. | 
| 
| 


violating that law. That was the offense for which 
| 
| 


The substitute was read, as follows: 

Whereas, under the order of the House, of the 15th day 
of February last, the Sergeant-at-Arms did commit to the 
jail of the District of Columbia one John W. Wolcott, for 


} a contempt of the authority of this House, and the said | 


Wolcott is still kept in custody under the said order; and | 
whereas, the grand jury of the criminal court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has found, as a true bill, an indictment 
against said Wolcott, for a violation of the provisions of the 


nesses, arising from the same transaction for which he is | 
now in custody: Therefore, 


understand questions || 


The matter came be- || 
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merely provides for suspending the execution ,; 
the order of the House, as the witness has in s 
manner purged himself of the contempt commin 
ted against the House. And it leaves it in tj, 
full control of the House whenever it sees f; to 
act upon it. : 
Mr. LEITER. Is debate in order? If jt jg 
propose to call the previous question. ; 
Mr. HOUSTON. I move to lay the resolyt;, 
on the table. , 
Mr. STANTON. [hope the gentleman frop, 
Alabama will withdraw that motion fora omen 
and that the previous question will also be with’ 
drawn. The select committee on this subject, at 


| whose instance Mr. Wolcott was imprisoned 
| wish to make an explanation, and I think it jg 


due to them that they should have afew minutes 
to explain. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will accep 
the resolution proposed by the gentleman from, 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Puiuips,] asa substitute fo, 
my own; and I demand the previous question 
upon it, 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to inquire if I yp. 
derstand the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as he does? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ifthe gentleman from Geor. 
gia accepts the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania I will withdraw the motion to lay 
on the table. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. If the gentleman 


|| from Alabama withdraws the motion to lay on 


the table, I will renew that motion. I think’Mr. 
Wolcott was wrongfully imprisoned by order of 
the House. I will vote for the resolution of the 
gentleman from Georgia to hand him over to the 
authority of the court, and there leave him; but] 
will not vote to retain him longer in the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. ; 
Mr. HOUSTON. Is debate in order? 
Mr.STANTON. Ifthe House will allow me, 
I wish to say a word or two. The committee 
expect to close the evidence in this investigation 


| in the course of the present week. The view of 
_ the matter taken by them was, that while the trial 


was in progress, and before the evidence was 
closed, it would certainly be improper to discharge 


| Mr. Wolcott so long as he refuses to testify. 
| After we have closed the taking of testimony in 


the case—perhaps during the present week—we 
proposed to report aresolution handing him over 
to the judicial authorities for trial. It would cer- 
tainly be improper to discharge him during the 
trial, and thus deprive us of any possibility of 
obtaining his testimony, and allowing him, by 
going at large on bail, perhaps to frustrate the 
object we desire to accomplish. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will state to 
the House that the extreme indisposition of the 
wife of Mr. Wolcott is the reason why I think 
the House should act upon the resolution I have 
offered, and pass it speedily. 

Mr. STANTON. I will state to the gentleman 


| from Georgia that a messenger of the committee 
| has been in Boston recently, and from the inform- 


ation we have, there is no serious indisposition 
on the part of Mr. Wolcott’s wife. However, 
Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly clear that it comes 
with a bad grace from a witness who might at any 
moment purge himself from contempt by answer- 
ing the questions propounded to him, to appeal 
to the humanity of the House to postpone action 
upon this matter. 

Mr. SEWARD. I object to further debate. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have a word 
in reply to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEWARD. I withdraw my objection for 
a reply, and for nothing else. ' 

r. STEPHENS, of Georgia The informe- 
tion which I have received may be wrong, but it 
is such as I believe. I do not know to whom the 
gentleman alludes, to what messenger of the com- 
mittee, but the information that the wife of this 
gentleman is really ill is such as I believe. 


Mr. STANTON. I dislike the resolution of 


| ination of the proceedings under said indictment, the Ser- | 





Resolved, That the further execution of the order of this | 
House in relation to said Wolcott be suspended until said | 
indictment be disposed of; and that the Sergeant-at-Arms | 
be directed to hand over to the authority of the district | 
court for action under said indictment, and upon the term- | 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania. It occurs 0 
me that when the witness is once discharged from 
the custody of the House, it is improper to Te 
mand him; that we ought to hold him so long 8s 
we think the purposes of justice require, until the 
|| contempt of the ous is purged, and the object 
| of the investigation is answered. Then we mey 
Mr. PHILLIPS. I yould suggest that this |! discharge him finally. 


geant-at-Arms keep him as directed under the order of Feb- 
ruary 15th last. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Geor- 
via objects to debate. 
°'Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I renew the mo- 
wn to lay upon the table. — 
Mr. HOUSTON. Is it in order to move to 
astpone the whole subject foraweek? 

The SPEAKER. Not pending the motion to 
lay upon the table, or the demand for the previ- 

ne question. 
\ HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee Withdraws his motion to lay upon the 
table, will it be in order then? : 
The SPEAKER. Not pending the call for the 
previous question. 
“Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. At the request 
of friends I adhere to my original preamble and | 
~solution, and give way for the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania to offer his resolution as an amend- | 


tic 


en. 

Oe PHILLIPS submitted his resolution as a 
substitute. 

. Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, called for the 
nreyious question. 

‘Mr. HUGHES. In order that every phase of 
this question may be presented to the House, I | 
hope the gentleman from Georgia will consent that 
| may offer, as an amendment to the amendment, 
the resolution I sent to the Clerk’s desk the other 


day. , ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will hear the | 
centieman’s resolution, — ; 
* The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman send it 
to the Clerk’s desk? ; ' ; 

Mr. HUGHES. I will draw it up in a mo- | 
ment. ; 

Mr. NICHOLS. Was not the previous ques- 
tion called ? 

The SPEAKER. It was. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Then I object. 

Mr. STANTON. I move that the resolution 
aud substitute be laid upon the table. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 59, nays 123; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ahl, Bliss, Branch, Cobb, Cox, Craw- 
ford, Damrell, Davis of Mary!and, Davis of Indiana, Eustis, 
Foster, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Hawkins, Hickman, 
Hoard, Hopkins, Houston, Howard, Huyler, Jenkins, Owen 
Jones, Kellogg, Kilgore, John C. Kunkel, Leach, Leidy, 
Letcher, Lovejoy, McQueen, Miles, Montgomery, Isaac N. 
Morris, Mott, Parker, Pettit, Phelps, Potter, Pottle, Powell, 
Reagan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Aaron Shaw, 
Judson W. Sherman, Singleton, Robert Smith, Spinner, 
Stanton, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Miles Tay- 
* hb on lene, White, Wortendyke, and Augustus 

R. Wright—59. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Anderson, Andrews, 
Atkins, Avery, Bennett, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bo- 
cock, Bonham, Bowie, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, | 
Burnett, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, John B. 
Clark, Clawson, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, John Cochrane, 
Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Corning, Covode, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Curry, Curtis, Davidsgn, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dow- 
dell, Durfee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, Faulkner, Foley, | 
Garell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Good. 
win, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall, | 
Robert B. Hall, Hateh, Horton, Hughes, Jackson, Jewett, 
George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lamar, Landy, Leiter, Maclay, Mason, Maynard, Millson, | 
Morgan, Morrill, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mar- 
ray, Niblack, Nichols, Olin, Pendleton, Phillips, Pike, Pur- | 
ranee, Quitman, Ready, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, Savage, | 
Scales, Searing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, John Sherman, 
nae A. Smith, William Smith, Stephens, Stevenson, 
x Jot, Tappan, Thompson, Tompkins, nderwood, Wade, | 
wees Waldron, Warren, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel 
“ashburn, Watkins, Whiteley, Wilson, Wood, Woodson, 
and Zollicoffer—123. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution and 
substitute upon the table. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr - McQUEEN stated that Mr. Tripre was 

ftained at his lodgings by sickness. 

Mr. FENTON stated that he had paired off 
with his colleague, Mr. Keuuy. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that he was absent 


= his name was called, and asked leave to 


Objection was made. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. Hugues) has sent up the following amend- 
tent to the amendment: 


— hereas, it does not appear by the record of the proceed- 
we . the case of John W. Wolcott, a witness now in cus- 
end 7. alleged contempt of the House, that he was impris- 
had or refusing to testify in a matter in which the House 
bes sdiction and power to enforce the testimony of wit- 
sees by attachment for ne: Therefore, 

tiereby ved, That the said John W. Wolcott be, anti he is 
“Teoy, distharged from custotly. 
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Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have no ob- 
jection to allow the gentleman to offer that as an 
amendment, and | withdraw the previous ques- 
tion, and yield the floor to him for that purpose. 

Mr. HUGHES. I submitit, then, as an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I renew the | 
call for the previous question. 

Mr. STANTON. I should like to know how 
the gentleman gets the floor again in preference to 
all others to renew the call for the previous ques- 
tion. If the gentleman yields the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, to offer his amendment, I 
| suppose anybody is entitled to the floor who can 

et it. 
” Mr. HUGHES. I presume that I have the 
| floor, as I submitted the amendment. 

TheSPEAKER. Nobody sought the floor but 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. STANTON. I do not understand that the 
gentleman from Indiana yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Indiana 
to submit his proposition. 

Mr. STANTON. My point is this: the gen- 
tleman from Indiana having obtained the floor, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment, he is 
entitled to it absolutely; and that, to renew the 
call for the previous question, the gentleman from 
Georgia must get the floor de novo. [ do not un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Indiana has 
surrendered the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not under- 
| stand that the gentleman from Indiana had the 





Mr. STANTON. He must have had it to sub- 
mit his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. If objection had been made, 
the gentleman from Georgia had no right to sur- 
render the floor to the gentleman from Indiana to 
submit his amendment; but there was no objec- | 
tion. 

Mr. HUGHES. IfI had retained the floor, I | 
would have renewed the call for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood, too, 
that the gentleman from Georgia retained the floor 
all the time. : | 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the question be | 
divided—taken separately on the preamble and 
resolutions. 1 

The SPEAKER. That is always done. 

The previous oa was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do I understand that we | 
are brought to a direct vote upon the proposition 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

The SPEAKER. The first question will be 
pe the amendment of the gentleman from In- 

lana. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That, I understand, was 
accepted by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia 
permitted it to be offered, that the House might 
vote upon it, stating that he did not accept it. 

Mr. STANTON. Are there two substitutes 

ending? 

The SPEAKER. There isa substitute and an 
amendment to the substitute pending. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. J understand 
the Chair to have decided this to be a privileged 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did so decide. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Would it not 
be in order to take up any single one of these prop- 
ositions at any future time? 

The SPEAKER. Inthe opinion of the Chair, || 
it would, asa mantton of privilege. 
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|| John B. Clark, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, C 


| chain, and swing 
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Mr. HUGHES. I wish to put a question to 
the Chair. Is there any better time to dispose of || 
this question than the present? | 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Does the gentle- | 
man want a categorical answer? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it might 
be postponed a month or two very well. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I call forthe yeas | 
and nays upon the amendment. All the propo- 
sitions amount to the same thing, and I want the 
yeas and nays here. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ; ; 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 22, nays 161; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bennett, Bliss, Bowie, Campboll, Chaf- | 




















| fee, Cockerill, Covode, Burton Craige, Grow, Lawrence 


W. Hall, Hughes, Jewett, George W. Jones, Leiter, May- 
nard, Quitman, Royce, Henry M. Shaw, Tappan, George 
Taylor, ‘Thompson, and Walbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, An- 
drews, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bishop, Blair, Bonham, Boyee, Branch, Brayton, Bryan, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burns, Case, Ezra Clark, 
John Coch- 
rane, Colfax, Comins, Corning, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, 
Crawford, Curtis, Damrelj!, Davidson, Davis of Maryland, 
Davis of indiana, Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dodd, Dow- 
dell, Durfee, English, Eustis, Farnsworth, Florence, Foley, 
Foster, Garneti, Gartrell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Gilmer, 
Gooch, Goode, Granger, Greenwood, Robert B. Hall, Har- 
lan, J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, Hatch, Hawkins, Hick- 
man, Hill, Hoard, Hopkins, Horton, Houston, Huyler, Jack- 
son, Jenkins, J.Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kellogg, 


| Kilgore, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Landy, Lawrence, Leach, 


Leidy, Letcher, Lovejoy, Maclay, McQueen, Samuel 8. 
Marshall, Mason, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, 
Morgan, Morrill, Isaac N. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, O}i- 
ver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Niblack, Nichols, Olin, Parker, 
Pettit, Phillips, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Powell, Purviance, 
Ready, Reagan, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Ruffin, Russeil, 
Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Single- 
ton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stephens, Stevenson, Jumes A. Stewart, 
William Stewart, Talbot, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Tomp- 
kins, Underwood, Wade, Waldron, Walton ard, Ellihu 
B. Washburne, [srael Washburn, Watkins, White, White- 
ley, Wilson, Winslow, Wood, Woodson, Wortendyke, Au- 
gustus R. Wright, and Zollicoffer—I61. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. SEWARD said: The House has decided 
this question, and it has been acted upon. I want 
the decisions to be uniform, and although I ob- 
jected to the jurisdiction in the first place, I shall, 
for the reason I have stated, vote *“no.”’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I concur in a very great 
degree, in the facts stated in the preamble and res- 
olution; but understanding that the courts of the 


| District have taken jurisdiction of the case, and 
|| believing that it is better to let the matter have a 


judicial investigation, I shal! vote ** no.’’ 

Mr. BLISS. I with to state that I am opposed 
to this resolution; but, at the same time, t prefer 
to vote for it rather than to put ourselves in the 
custody of any court whatever to guard ourselves 


| or to guard our rights; I therefore will change my 


vote, and vote in the affirmative. 

The result was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

The question recurred upon the substitute for 
the original resolution, 


Mr. THOMPSON, I wish to inquire what the 


| effect of that substitute will be? Lunderstand that 


the original resolution says, that the court de- 
clines to try this gentleman, upon the ground 
that he is held in custody by the House. Now, 
sir, the substitute prongses simply to elongate the 

him out into the possession of 


Mr. EDIE. Is debate in order? 
The SPEAKER. It is not. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object to debate, then. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Then I call for the read- 
ing of the substitute. 
Ar. STEPHENS, of Georgia. First read the 


| original resolution and then the substitute, and 
|| then the House will understand the difference; 


and I hope they will vote down the substitute and 
adopt the original resolution. 

The resolution and substitute were read. 

Mr. STANTON. I rise to another question of 
privilege. I desire to state to the House that 
Mr. Wolcott’s attorney is upon the floor of the 
House, in violation of the rules of the House—a 
man who is himself proved to have received $4,000 
of this money to assist in the passage of the tariff 
act—and members are mmaning to him every mo- 
ment for instructions as to what vote they shall 
give. I move that the Doorkeeper enforce the 
rules of the House, and show him the door. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will enforce 
the rules of the House; and close the doors upon 
all persons not entitled to admission. 

Mr. HUGHES. I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. 1 understand the gentleman from Ohio to 
say that members upon ge ame were going to 
the attorney of this party for instructions how 
to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has entertained 
one question of privilege already; and another 
cannot be entertained until the first one is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want the gentleman to spe- 
cify what members he refers to. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is rot in order 
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ts Mr. HUGHES. Is itin order to move to lay {| 


the substitute on the table? 

The SPEAKER. Itis. f 

Mr. HUGHES. I make that motion. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. I move to 
lay both resolutions on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the effect of the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana. If the sub- 
stitute be laid on the table, it carries the original 
resolution with it, 

The House refused to lay the substitute on the 
table; there being on a division—ayes 57, noes 87. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the 
substitute; and it was not agreed to. 

ry? ° + , 

Ihe question recurred on Mr. Stepnens’s res- 
olution. 

Mr. COBB called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 125, nays 67; as follows: 

YEAS — Mesers. Abbott, Adrain, All, Anderson, An- 
drews, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Bennett, Bishop, Blair, 
Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Brayton, Bryan, Buffinton, Burlin- 
game, Burnett, Burns, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Clawson, 
Clay, Clemens, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, 
Corning, Covode, Cragin, James Craig, Curry, Curtis, Da 
vidson, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of lowa, Dawes, 
Dewart, Dodd, Dowdell, Edie, English, Florence, Foley, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall, Robert B. 
Hall, Hatch, Hill, Horton, Hughes, Jackson, Jewett, George 
W. Jones, J.Glancy Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, Knapp, Lamar, 
Landy, Lawrence, Leidy, Leiter, Maclay, Samuel 8S. Mar 
shall, Mason, Maynard, Miller, Millson, Moore, Morgan, 
Morrill, Freeman H, Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Murray, Nib 
lack, Nichols, Pettit, Peyton, Phillips, Pike, Purviance, 
Quitman, Ready, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Savage, 
Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. 
Shaw, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, 
Stallworth, Stephens, Tappan, George Taylor, Thompson, 
Underwood, Walbridge, Waldron, Ward, Watkins, White, 
Wood, Woodson, John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—125. 

NAYS—Messrs. Billinghurst, Bingham, Bliss, Bonham, 
Branch, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Cling- 
man, Cobb, Cox, Crawford, Dameell, Davis of Maryland, 
Davis of Indiana, Dean, Durfee, Edinundson, Eustis, Farns- 
worth, Foster, Goode, Greenwood, Harlan, J. Morrison 
Harris, Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Hopkins, Houston, How- 
ard, Jenkins, John C. Kunkel, Leach, Letcher, Lovejoy, 
MeQueen, Miles, Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, Mott, Olin, 
Parker, Potter, Pottle, Powell, Reagan, Ricaud, Ruffin, 
Russell, Sandidge, Singleton, Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, Talbot, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Tomp 
kins, Wade, Walton, Warren, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wins 
low, Wortendyke, and Augustus R. Wright—67. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed 
to; and also moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The question recurred on the preamble. 

Mr.STANTON. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that there may be a difficulty 
in this matter, as there is now no marshal of the 
District. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I would say to 
the gentleman that the Sergeant-at-Arms will of 
course deliver the witness to nobody but the mar- 
shal. 

Mr. LETCHER. Well, there is no marshal 
to deliver him to. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Well, the nom- 
ination of marshal is before the Senate, and I 
suppose they will reject or affirm it. Thatis not 
our business. 

The question was taken on the preamble; and 
it was agreed to. 


ORSAMUS B. MATTESON. 
Mr. SEWARD. I rise to « question of priv- 


ilege. The special corhmittee to which was re- | 


ferred the resolution affecting the right of the 


to present that report now, together with a state- 


ment made by the gentleman from New York; | 
and I understand there will be also a minority | 
report presented. I ask to have all these papers | 
printed, and to have the matter made a special | 
order for some day in the future—say next 


Wednesday or Friday. 
Several Mempers. Say Saturday. 


Mr. GROW. Is it understood that the papers | 


which accompany the report will be printed ? 
The SPEAKER. Yes; and the views of the 
minority. 
Mr. GROW. There is no minority report. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by 
the gentleman from Georgia that there is. 


| man, that to address the House on the Kansas 


|| object to Oregon? What enabling act does she 
Pee from New York [Mr. Marresoy] to || 
1 


old his seat, has directed me to report. I desire | 


| material for the argument whether the Nebraska- || 








Mr. CURTIS. I submit the views of the mi- || way. A Delegate, elected under its authority, ¢ 
nority. || by one party and then by the other, has been 
The report and accompanying papers were or- || mitted on this floor. The obligation of con 
dered to be printed, and the subject was postponed || the tenure of property, the protection of |j 
ull Saturday next. | limb, the sanctity of marriage, all depend for their 
DEFICIENCY BILL. | guarantees and remedies upon the authority of 
2 a P thisgovernment. In every act of daily life, Den, 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. If agreeable to || ocrats and Black Republicans alike have reo, < 
the House, I will now move that the rules be sus- || nized this government as the only government g, 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the | facto now existing in Kansas, or that has exist i 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. || there since 1854. . 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] has | Well, sir, the people of Kansas, acting jp the 
the floor; and I understand thatthe gentleman from only way a people can act, asa political ‘Cote 
Connecticut [Mr. Brsnopr] has to leave town this nity, through the forms and by the voice of = 
evening, and is anxious to speak before he leaves. actually organized and recognized governmen: 
The motion was agreed to. called a convention to make a State constitution’ 
So the rules were suspended; and the House || That convention was elected; it met, made and 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole || adopted a constitution; and, then, in reference ‘ 


rst 
ad. 
tracts, 


fe and 


| on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bocock in the || one article, submitted an alternative Propositio, 


chair,) and resumed the consideration of House || to the popular vote. Could any procedure }y 
bill No. 306, to supply deficiencies in the appro- || more regular? Its result comes here as the act and 


priation for the service of the fiscal year ending || deed of the people of Kansas, speaking throush 


| the 30th of June, 1858, upon which Mr. Garnett || the only political organism by which they are g 


was entitled to the floor. || people at all, and acting by authority of the Goy. 
Mr. GARNETT. Iam well aware, Mr. Chair- | ernment de facto, the only Government known to 

f them at the time. Governor Walker and M; 
question at this period of the debate is Stanton, themselves, the new lights of the Black 
“as a twice-told tale, Republican party, admitted that all was fair and 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” || legitimate up to the meeting of that body. But 

And yet, sir, I am constrained by the importance || then you object that the convention did not sub. 
of the question to give utterance to my earnest || mit the constitution to a popular vote, which you 
convictions of the consequences involved in the || contend was necessary to its validity, and you 
true issue presented for our decision. To recog- || bring up all kinds of loose, outside evidence t 





| nize the existence of a new sovereignty amongst || showthata ary of the inhabitants are agains: 


the Powers and principalities of earth, and to ad- || it. If so, why did they not say so at the polls? 
mit it as one of ihe allied members of the Federal | Why did they elect a Legislature that called a con. 
Union, is always a momentous act. Yet, so ac- || vention? Why, when that Legislature had pos. 
customed are we to the noble spectacle of the birth || itively refused to insert in the act that called it, 
of another republic, and its addition to oursystem, || provision requiring the constitution to be submit- 
that we usually pass it by almost unnoticed. It | ted to a popular vote, why, then, did they not 
excites no more emotion than the announcement, || reject that act at the polls? It was submitted to 
year by year, from the astronomers, that a new || their vote; they had the opportunity to reject it; 
planet or asteroid has been found wheeling in its || but fully knowing that it contained no limitation 
appointed course through the heavens, according || on the powers of the convention, they yet ap- 
to the same laws that govern and guide the elder || proved it. Why, next, did they not elect sucha 
luminaries. Even at this time, three new States, || convention as would submit the constitution to 
crowned with the emblems of sovereignty, appear || the popular vote? Sir, they had every opportu- 
at our door, and demand seats at ourcouncil-board || nity, and they neglected to use them, either be- 
—Minnesota and Oregon and Kansas. The Ro- | cause they really were in a minority, or because 
man general boasted that he had but to stamp on || they belonged to the factious party which was 
the ground, and armed legions would spring up || in open rebellion against our laws, and which de- 
at his command. With greater truth might we || sired to perpetuate the agitation and anarchy on 


say, that the footstep of the American pioneer is | which they throve. In neither light are they 


no sooner heard upon the wilderness, than a sov- || entitled to any consideration at our hands. We 
ereign republic springs into being around him; and || cannot listen to those who refuse to take their 
he erects empires to mark the successive stages of || lawful part as citizens, and still less to men who 
his dauntless march. || come in rebelion—Beecher rifles in their hands, 

One republic on the headwaters of the Missis- || and treason and murder in their hearts. We can 
sippi, and another on the shores of the Pacific, || only know the will of a people, that is, of a body- 
ask admission, and no word of objection has been || politic, by its lawful acts. Lawful and orderly 
heard from any quarter. Why, sir, is Kansas || government is at an end if we depart from legiti- 
alone singled out for opposition? Disguise it as || mate forms of ascertaining the sense of the peo- 
you may, gentlemen; deceive yourselves, or de- || ple, and those forms give every facility to th 


_ ceive others, with specious pretexts and techni- || citizen to exercise his just share of influence. 


calities; there can be but one answer from any || Depart from them, and you have the rule of the 
straightforward, plain-minded, disinterested man || mob, not of the people. 


—the true reason of opposition to the admission of || But I am told that one of these forms, estab- 
Kansas is, that her constitution recognizes Afri- || lished by a natural right—by a sort of higherlaw 
can slavery, while the constitutions of the other || —is, that the constitution shall be submitted to 


two new States prohibit it. The existence and || the popular vote, and ratified by the numerical 
recognition of slavery in Kansas is the very core || majority, and this, even when the poe have re- 
of your opposition; this alone supports and gives || fused thus to limit the power of the convention. 
it vitality. Gentlemen may talk about irregular- || I deny it. Sir, the sovereign people may act, 


ities as much as they please; they may tell me || when they choose, in their highest political 


| that they object to Kansas because there was no || pacity, througha convention; and Iden that they 


enabling act—I demand of them, why do they not || are bound thus to restrict their own authority. Oa 
|| what grounds do gentlemen base such an assum) 
come under? Why have they not objected to the || tion? Surely not on eer: for that is decit- 
many States that have heretofore been admitted || edly against them. any of the present Sia’ 
into the Union without enabling acts? || constitutions, and all of the Old Thirteen—thost 
I grant that the regular course is for Congress || standards of republican government and practice 
to withdraw the Federal jurisdiction, so as to en- || —never were submitted to a popular vote. The 
able the people of the Territory to form a State || Federal Constitution itself, which, to the exten! 
government; but such a procedure—commonly || of its powers, is the constitution of each sever 
called an enabling act—is not always pursued, nor || State, was never submitted to a popular voles © 
is itessential; for Congress is competent to waive || was adopted and ratified by the people of each wl 
the objection, as it has frequently done. Itisim- || eral State, acting through a convention. -_— 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moxtoo 
Kansas bill was an enabling act or not, in the | Eky] said, the other day, quoting from Webster: 
present case, That bill organized a government ‘ When ratified by the people, then it had a voice, and 
in Kansas, with all rightful powers of legislation || spoke authentically. Every word in it had received Se 
not inconsistent with the Constitution of the Uni- || tion of the popular will, and was to be received as ¢ 








ted States. The validity of that government, and || Pression of that will.” 5 ani ople 
| of its acts, has been recognized in every possible Thus his own authority identified the pecr* 
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1858. THE CONGRESSIONAL 


ai the convention, and accepts the latter as an 


authentic and final expression of the will of the | 


former. 

: ue. Chairman, this assumed necessity of sub- 
mitting a constitution, In all cases, to a popular 
yote, rests in a radical misconception of the true 
nature of popular government; it rests upon the 
idea that the true sense of the people can only be 
ascertained by the numerical majority of the ag- 
vrecate inhabitants; that a people does not mean 


res 
and even then onl 


the contrary, sir, I assert that the mere majority 
of pumbers is one of the least authentic means of 
ascertaining the sense of the people. It is only 
when you allow to all the diverse interests and 
sections of the community a fair representation, 


and acontrolling voice in their own protection, | 
that you have truly an expression of the will of | 


the people; then only is the vox populi indeed the 
ror dei. Frequently it may be expedient to sub- 
mit a constitution, adopted by the people in con- 
yention, to a ratification by the numerical major- 
ity at the polls. It may be well to do so, where 
the interests of the sections and classes are nearly 
identical, and where the people are intelligent, 
harmonious, law-abiding, orderly, and peaceful. 
But suppose a State, torn by civil dissensions, 
where there can be no election without grave 
charges of fraud and violence; suppose factious 
men expelling the registers of voters and the 
commissioners of elections, and refusing to vote, 
in order to make a pretext for anarchy; suppose 


an armed rebellion against law, and an organized | 


an organized political community, but the mere | 
sidents within certain geographical boundaries, | 
their numerical majority. On | 


| 
| 





e a8 | 
war upon the property of a portion of the citi- | 
zens; suppose, in one word, the very case exist-_ 
ing in Kansas: and I ask you, shall we submit | 


to the rebels the constitution whose very object 
is to restrain their disorders, especially when 
they have refused to use the abundant opportu- 


nities of participating in its formation? The gov- | 


ernment of the majority of mere numbers is the 
absolute form of popular government: unlimited 


and unrestrained, it is as truly a despotism as can | 


be the government of one man; and itis more op- | 
A constitution im- | 


pressive, because stronger. 
poses these limits and restraints. Its primary pur- 
pose is to protect the minority, the weak against 
the strong; and there may be, and are, cases 
where it is neither expedient nor just for a ma- 
jority, which has given evidence of its disposition 
to oppress and plunder, to determine the measure 
of that protection. 
well as the stronger, have a right to a voice in 
making that compact; and both parties had it in 
the calling and election of this convention. 


Both parties, the weaker as | 





| us read past of clause two, of article seven, of the || the right exists at all, it must be either a natural or acquired 


|| right. 
| long to man in what is called the state of nature—that is 


cal. And that you may notescape or conceal the 
true issue, I mean to show, from the constitution 
of Kansas, how completely the legal question is 
raised, and how every guarantee and protection 
that could be devised is given to the slave prop- 
erty, which, however small, now actually exists 
in the Territory. 
First, sir, slavery is there at this moment as an 
existing fact. The slaves may be few in number. | 
Perhaps so. Yet there they are, under the au- | 
thority of the Constitution of the United States; | 
and while this Kansas constitution endures, they 
cannot beemancipated without the consent of the 
owners; and while they are there, the Legislature || 
cannot prohibit the introduction of others. Let || 


constitution: 


“The Legislature shall have no power to pass laws for 
the emancipation of slaves without the consent of the own- 
ers, or without paying the owners, previous to their eman- 
cipation, a full equivalent in money for the slaves so eman- 
cipated. They shall have no power to prevent emigrants 
to the State from bringing with them such persons as are 
deemed slaves by the laws of any one of the United States 
or Territories, so long as any person of the same age or de- 
scription shall be continued in slavery by the laws of this 
State.” 


You see the power to emancipate is denied, ex- 


| cept upon a double condition—compensation and 


| consent of owners. 


|| tion forbids emancipation by Congress in the Ter- 


; 
I cannot, therefore, attach any importance to | 


such objections—either to the want of an enabling 


act, or to the loose and irresponsible assertions | 


-hat there is a numerical majority opposed to this 
constitution, or to the fact that the convention did 
not submit it to another vote. Nor, sir, can I 


think that the real motives of the Opposition are | 


to be found in any of their objections. Oregon 
has formed a constitution without any enabling 
act; and yet these same gentlemen who oppose 
Kansas will vote to admit Oregon. It is doubt- 
ful whether the constitution of Minnesota was 
adopted by a convention at all; and though it was 
hominally submitted to the popular vote, yet no- 
body was allowed to vote who did not also vote 
lor State officers. But the Opposition make no 
objection there. Kansas, and Kansas only, ex- 
cites their hostility, and the burden of their song 
's the existence of slavery there. And,in the same 
breath, they tell me that there are very few slaves 
in Kansas; that slavery can never go there; that 
climate and isothermal lines exclude it; that it is 
hot a practical question; and they ask me why 
oree such an abstraction upon them? it is only a 
principle involved, and that is all they care for. 
'€8, sit, and that is what we care for; we, too, 
now the inestimable worth of a principle! The 
nore you assert that there is no practical advant- 


“ge to be gained by the slaveholding States, the | 


a becomes your opposition; the more 
— y do you avow your fixed determination 
— admit another State that is actually slave- 
eiding, when you thus bitterly resist one which 
a : us is slaveholding only in theory. I 
ve € fully and entirely that the principle is in- 

ved and the issue fairly raised, perhaps the 


"ore fairly, because you assert it is not practi- 





30th are necessary. The 
power to emancipate with consent is a matter of 
course, especially as a subsequent clause gives the 
Legislature a power to pass laws to permit owners 
to emancipate. It would be unmeaning and su- 
perfluous, except as coupled with the power to 
emancipate upon compensation, which itexplains, 
defines, and limits. ‘This is made still clearer by 
otherclauses. Thus, the preceding clause asserts 
that the right to slave property is sacred, and 
higher than constitutional sanctions. How incon- 
sistent with this it would be if the Legislature 
could emancipate, that is, divest, property, with- 
out the owner’s consent. In another place, it is 
even declared that ‘‘ no alteration [in the consti- 
tution] shall be made to affect the rights of prop- 
erty in the ownership of slaves.’’ Again, the 
bill of rights copies the Federal Constitution in 
declaring that no man shall be deprived of his 
eet except by due course of law. The Su- 
preme Court, in the Dred Scott case, says of this 
provision: 

*¢ An act of Congress which deprives a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States of his liberty or property, merely because he 
came himself, or brought his property, into a particular Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and who had committed no of- 


fense against the laws, could hardly be dignified with the 
name of due process of law.” 


But, sir, if this clause in the Federal Constitu- 


ritories under its jurisdiction, equally does the 
like clause in the constitution of Kansas forbid 
emancipation by the Legislature there. Sir, any 
other construction would have this strange result, 
that slave property in Kansas might have been 
more secure had this slavery article been struck 
out than with itin. For in the former event, it 
was expressly provided that ‘* the right of prop- 
erty in slaves now in this Territory shall in no 
manner be interfered with;’’ no; neither with nor 
without compensation. 

But the constitutional guarantees of slavery do 
not stop even here. The constitution itself can- 
not, in my judgment, be lawfully changed until 
1864. It was seen that the property of a part of 
the citizens was peculiarly exposed to the assaults 
of the lawless fanatics who had so long been wag- 
ing war against the Government. It was known 
that in a new State there is especial danger of 
hasty change and rash innovation in the forms of 
government; and by a wise foresight, as I deem 
it, the constitution secures a fair trie] for the gov- 


| ernment it erects, and a reasonable stability for 





| organic institutions and fundamental laws, by for- 


bidding change for six years. I know, sir, that 
this has been denied; and it is asserted that the 
people of Kansas have a natural right to abolish 
their government at pleasure, and that this right 
they have asserted in the bill of rights, by declar- 
ing: 

‘¢ All political power is inberent in the people, and all free 
governments are founded on their authority, and instituted 
for their benefit; and, therefore, they have at all timesgn 
inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish 
their form of governmentin such manner as they may think 


| proper.” 


Mr. Chairman, I heartily subscribe to this dec- || 
laration; but it asserts a natural right—a right of | 


GLOBE. | 


| of man, to regard him in each of these states. 
| ural state, he is considered simply as an individual, with 


| state,all are equa 
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revolution, which, like all other natural rights, be- 
longs to the people individually, to be exercised in 
eXtreme cases on individual responsibility, and 
not to the people as an organized political com- 
ay or State. Sir, this point has been so well 
treated by Mr. Calhoun, in a letter addressed to 
my colleague, (Hon. Witt1am Smitu,] that you 
will excuse me for adopting his words, so much 


| better than any I could offer, 


‘© With this answer to your second question, I shall now 
proceed to reply to your third. It is in the following words : 


| ‘After a State has been admitted into the Union, has the 


numerical majority of the people of such Siate ihe right to 


| alter or abolish the constitution, regardless of the mode pre- 


scribed for its amendment, if any: and where there is none, 
of the refusal or assent of such State ?? 
“T answer—no; neither after nor before admission. If 


It cannot be the former ; because all such rights be- 


in the state which is supposed to precede the existence of 
government, or what is called the political state. Although 
the human race cannot exist without society, nor society 
without government, yet, in the order of things, man must 
have existed before society, and society before government. 
And hence it has not been unusual for elementary writers 
on morals and politics, in treating of the rights and duties 
In his nat- 


no superior; and his rights and duties are deduced from 
those faculties and endowments, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, which rete omer to the race. Regarded in this 

in rights. In it, each individual is the sole 
master of his own actions ; and there are neither majorities 


| nor minorities, nor the rights of majorities and minorities. 
| In the other, or political state, he ceases to be regarded in 


this isolated and independent character, and is viewed as a 
member of a body-politic, or a State; that is, a society or- 
ganized undera government, which represents its sovereign 
will, and through which it acts. It is in this state, and this 
only, that majorities and minerities are known, or have, as 
such, any rights. Whatever rights they possess, are political 
rights—the whole class of which fre acquired—and are 
called conventional ; that is, riglits derived from agreement 
or compact, expressed or implied. How absurd, then, is it, 
to suppose the right of a majority to alter or abolish the 
constitution is a natural right—a right belonging to man re- 
garded as existing ina state of nature—when, in that state, 
majorities and minorities are unknown. 

“If, then, the right of the majority exist at all, it must be 
as a conventional right; aud fortunately for the decision 
of the question, if it really exists in that character in our 
system, there will be no difficulty in finding it. The provi- 
dent foresight of our ancestors has not left to conjecture or 


| implication, in whom the right to abolish constitutions, or 


forms of government, resides ; or how, for the most part, it 
is to be exercised. In every case (including the Federal 
Constitution) except New Jersey and Virginia—and recent- 
ly Rhode Island—the authority by which it is to be exer 
cised, and in what manner, is designated in the constitu- 
tions themselves. ”’ 54 - " = ” oa 

** Now, as the right, if it exists at all, must exist as a con- 
ventional right—that is, a right founded on express agree- 
ment Or compact, or, in the absence of such an one, implied, 
it fullows, from the statement, that it does not exist by ex 
press agreement or compact, in any of the cases where 
provision is made for amending the constitution ; nor can it 
exist by implication, in any State, unless in the only two 


| where constitutions make no provisions on the subject.” 
* * * . * 


* * * * + 


“© Why was it not left to the discretion of Congress and 
the State Legislatures, to call conventions, or propose 
amendments to the people for their ratification? It is not 
because the power of doing cither was doubted, but because 


| those who framed them, while they were too wise not to 


see that amendments would become necessary, were, at 
the same time, too deeply impressed with the danger of fre- 
quent changes in the fundamental law of a State, to permit 
amendments to be made with too much facility. To meet 
the one, it was necessary that they should be left open to 
amendments , and to guard against the other, that restric- 
tions should be imposed on the amending power ; or, with 

out them, the numerical majority of the Legislature might 
call conventions, or propose amendments at pleasure, to be 
adopted by a like majority of the people. The consequence 
would be, that constitutions might be changed with almost 


| the same facility as ordinary acts of the Legislature. It is 


to restrain this facility, that in all cases, where the consti- 
tution provides for its amendment, it imposes restrictions 
on the power of amending, which would not otherwise 
exist.’ * * * * . * 7 + 
‘In denying, however, the right of the numerical ma- 
jority, as such, to alter or abolish the constitution of a State, 
regardless of the forms prescribed, or, where there are none, 


| without the consent of the Government, [ am far from de- 
| nying that the people are the source of all power; and that 


their authority is paramount over all. But when political, 
and not natural rights are the subject, the people, as has 


| been stated, are regarded as constituting a body.politic, or 


State, and not merely as so many individuals. It is only 
when so regarded that they possess any political rights. 
Viewed individually, as the elements of which the body -poli- 
tic is formed, they possess none but natural rights. ‘Taken 
in either light, the people may alter or abolish their consti- 
tution; but with this difference—that in the former they 


| ean only do it by acting according to the prescribed forms, 
| where there are such, and when there are none, through 


the agency of its representative and organ, the government 
of the State ; while in the latter they act individually, and 
on individual responsibility. The one is a political, and the 


| Other a natural right, or, as usually called in such cases, 


the right of revolution; and can be resorted to, righttully, 
only where government has failed in the great objects for 
which it was ordainéd—the security and happiness of the 
people ; and then only where no other remedy can be ap- 
plied. In such cases, the individuals who compose the com- 
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munity rightfully resume their natural rights, which, how 


ever restricted or modified they may be in the political state, | 


are never extinguished. But as a natural right, it is the 
right of individuals, and not that of majorities ; althoug! it 


may not beso safely and prudently exercised by one man, or || 


a minority as a majority, it belongs to one as well as the 
other.”’ 


Thisadmirable reasoning, Mr. Chairman, leaves | 


us only to inquire, what mode has Kansas pro- 
vided for the amendment of her constitution? 
The fourteenth section of the schedule answers: 

“After the year 1864, whenever the Legislature shall think 


it necessary to amend, alter, or change this constitution, they | 


shall recommend to the electors at the next general election, 
two thirds of the members of each House concurring, to vote 
for or against calling a convention; and, if it shall appear 


that a majority of a!l citizens of the State have voted for a | 


convention, the Legislature shall, at its next regular session, 
call a convention, to consist of as many members as there 
may be in the House of Representatives at the time, to be 
chosen in the same manner, at the same places, and by the 
same electors that choose the Representatives. 
gates, 80 elected, shall meet within three months after said 


election, for the purpose of revising, amending, or changing | 


the constitution ; but no alteration shall be made to affect 
the rights of property in the ownership of slaves.” 


The time here named—after the year 1864—is 


as much a part of the prescribed mode of amend- | 


ing as the two-thirds vote, or any of the other 
conditions. 
provision, and wisely, I repeat, as a guarantee 
against rash and precipitate chafige. Suppose 
the clause had said that, whenever the Legislature 
think it necessary to amend, it may, at its regular 
session, by a two-thirds vote, call a convention; 


would it follow that, at an extra session, a mere | 


majority vote might call a convention? Surely 
not; and neither does the power of two thirds to 
call a convention after 1864 imply the power of a 
majority only to call one before. 
tional prescription of a particular mode of exer- 
cising a power precludes all other modes; in legal 
phrase, ‘*expressio wnius, est exclusio alterius.’’ 


Said dele- || 


It goes to the very essence of the | 


The constitu- || ¢ 
|| erts and the forests, until caravans and fleets | 


|| should receive and bear it away to fulfill its des- | 





| it, maintained it; for the words are copied verbatim 
et literatim from the constitution of Kentucky, 
made in 1850; and it is now the almost universal 
faith of the southern States. The right of prop- 
erty in slaves not as sacred as the right to any 
other property! Why should itnot be? Because, 
I am told, it is essentially local, and dependent 
upon local and positive iain, I tell the gentle- 
man, on the contrary, that African freedom is 
| local, and dependent upon local law. I tell the 
gentleman that there is not a civilized country in 
the world where the African can claim his free- 
dom, except by positive law. I say that the nat- 
ural status and condition of the black is slavery. 
After the splendid argument of the Senator from 
| Louisiana, the other day, I need not speak on that 
_point. The civil law recognizes it, che common 
law recognizes it. 1 might quote the father of 
| philosophy, the immortal Stagyrite himself. Aris- 
totle says: 

** It is clear, then, that some are free by nature, and others 


| lot of slavery is both advantageous and just.”’ 

| Go back to the oldest monuments of the human 
race, search the catacombs, explore the temples 
and pyramids of Egypt, and wherever you find 


the African depicted, he is represented as a slave. | 


|| Penetrate the recesses of central Africa with Barth 
/and with Livingstone, and there still you find 


the lighter colored tribes subduing, mastering, 


controlling, and enslaving the darker. From that 


|| stream of emigration has poured through all the 
| ages, still winding its sable line through the des- 


| tiny and attain its highest point of civilization 


are slaves by nature; and that in the case of the latter, the | 


slavery existing now, as ever before; still you find | 
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great laboratory of the black race, from that teem- | 
ing womb of mysterious Affica, one unbroken | 


1: . | > f > € =} > | 
This clause determines who shall amend—a con- || under the control and care of the Caucasian races. | 


vention; who shall call a convention—two thirds 
of the Legislature; and the time when—after 
1864. It defines the entire amending power. 
Sir, ] goastep further. 1 say that even acon- 
vention cannot divest or destroy the rights of 
property in slaves already there. Provided it 
does not impair the security of that property, it 
may prohibit the future introduction of slaves, or 


any other Species of property; butit cannot eman- | 
For I agree | 


cipate slaves already in the State. 
with the declaration of natural law in the Kansas 


constitution that— | 


* The right of property is before and higher than any con- | 


stitutional sanction.’”’ | 


Yes, sir, property is not the creature of legis- 
lation; but it is coeval with government, with so- 
ciety, with man himself. It springs from those | 
instincts and capacities with which man is en- 
dowed by his Creator, and which find their inevit- 
able development in his social institutions—the | 
power to love, which becomes real in the family | 
and its relations. Property, in all its varieties | 
and incidents, arises from the power and the wish 
to subdue the material world, toendow matter with 
the forms of mind, to contract with his fellow; 
from the capacity and instinct of the superior races 
to command, and of the inferior to obey, and thus 
mutually to aid each other in fulfilling the work 
of God in the universe. Upon these instincts, 
divinely implanted in the human breast, spring 
the relations of the family and the rights of prop- 
erty—the primordial elements of man’s social ex- 
istence—and to protect and preserve them is the 
wimary object of government, which Divine | 
brechiane instituted when man was created a 
political as well as a social being. 

Therefore, it is true, that the rights of prop- 
erty exist independently of, and above, consutu- 
tional sanction. And it is equally true, as this | 
article in the Kansas constitution goes on to de- | 
clare, that— 
“The right of the owner of a slave to such slave and its 


increase is the same, and as inviolable as the right of the | 
owner of any property whatever.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mont- 
comery] lifted up his hands in horror at this as- | 
sertion, and said that no statesman would main- | 
tain so monstrous a proposition. I do not know | 

. . . | 
whether the gentleman will think I forfeit any | 
title to the name of statesman, yet I unhesita- 
tingly tell him that I maintain it. 


'| Continue your investigation, sir; open the oldest | 


| The gentleman from Pennsylvania quotes God’s 

prmete to Noah, that the fear and the dread of 
|| him should be upon every beast of the earth and 
should be delivered into his hand. Why did he 
| notgoa little further, and quote the Divine decree 


vants of Shem and. of Japheth, and of their pos- 
terity? Some one near me says it did not suit 
his purpose! Solamaware! Why did he not 


| not covet thy neighbor’s man-slave, nor his maid- 
| slave, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that 
/ishis? I can reply for the gentleman; this Divine 
| recognition and sanction of slave property did not 
accord with the prejudices of modern philan- 
thropy;itdid not square with the Wilmot proviso, 
for which I am told he voted. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I should like to know | 


| howthat is? [anticipated all this attack, and am 
| ready to reply. 


|| written records, the Divine books of the Hebrews. | 


| every fowl of the air, and that every moving thing | 


that the descendants of Ham should be the ser- | 


go to Sinai, and read from the tablets of stone, | 
written by the finger of God Himself, thou shalt | 





Mr. GARNETT. The gentleman would not | 


| permit any interruption the other day. I must 
| decline to yield. 


j 
‘| Mr. MONTGOMERY. Does the gentleman 
|| refuse to give me an opportunity to set him right? | 
| I will say to the gentleman that [ now stand in | 


the first legislative capacity I ever occupied in my 
life; and | could not very well have voted for the 
Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. GARNETT. I understood the gentleman 
was in favor of it; and advocated it in some po- 
litical meeting in Pennsylvania. I did not intend 
to misrepresent him. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to have 
the gentleman allow me to put this matter in the 
proper shape. 

Mr. GARNETT. Well, be that as it may, he 
advocates what is equivalent in the case of Kan- 
sas. 

I repeat, therefore, when I am asked if any 
statesman can maintain that the right of property 
in African slaves is as sacred as any other right 
of property, I reply, yes! a thousand times, yes! 
It is consecrated by reason, which points out that 
Providence has assigned different parts in the 


| eMnomy of the world to different races, and this 
And more |) 
than that, let me tell the gentleman from eet {| 


seems the natural condition of the African. It is 
consecrated by our own experience, because under 


vania that the people of Kentucky, who ratified | it the negro has attained a far higher civilization 


their conatitution, and the convention who atlopted 


' than he 


ee 


as ever known in any other condition, | 


E. 
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and because it has been the foundation of a hichh 
refined culture of the richest and most v7 
dustry of a powerful empire, and a r 
stable, and a noble freedom for the white rate i: 
our own southern States. It is consecrated b,, 
the experience of ages. Search the records o; 
history, and point me to mighty empires founds. 
systems of jurisprudence established, not more), 
for the fe but as possessions and rules for .. 
time; the bounds of human knowledge enlarged. 
turn to deathless strains of poesy, or eloquenc ; 
or heroic deeds performed, which sti!| Vibrate 
along the chords of feeling, and thrill the human 
heart from generation to generation; and | y : 
point you toa nation of slaveholders, whose go. 
achieved these glorious deeds! Yes, sir! jy j, 
sacred because it is hoary with the Prescription 
of six thousand years of human history, and its 
origin rugs so far back into the misty past, tha 
like the Nile of its native Africa, its source cay, 
not be explored. It is consecrated by religion 
because it has brought millions of ‘benighted 
heathens within the bosom of the Christian 
church; because the church has sanctioned jt jy 
all time; because Christ and His apostles rego. 
nized it; because it was baptized amid the thyp. 
ders of Sinai, and its title deed was sealed by 
Almighty fiat, when the black race was created 
to obey as servants, and the white to command 
as masters. 

I say then, Mr. Chairman, that while the cop. 
stitution remains unchanged, the Legislature can. 
not abolish slavery, or prohibit the entry of slave 
property; that the constitution cannot be lawfully 
changed until after 1864, and that even then no 
vested rights of propersy can be impaired or de- 
stroyed. And, I say, finally, that it is for these 
reasons, openly avowed on the Republican side, 
atleast, of Congress, that the admission of Kansas 
meets with such opposition. Sir, cake away that 
party, and what opposition could be left ? Would 
the dissentient members of our own party ever 
dream of it? Doubtless amongst them there are 
gentlemen who personally have no objection to 
the admission of another slave State, but they are 
constrained by the fear of the power of the Black 
Republicans at home. Their course is at least 
an evidence that their constituencies are unwil- 
ling that another slave State shall be added to 
our Union, and it isthe sentiment of the northern 
people, not merely of the northern members, 
which it is important for us truly to know. But 
for this anti-slavery feeling, either in themselves 
or their constituents, little would they care for 
these alleged irregularities—as little as they re- 
garded them in the case of California. She came 
with a constitution framed by a convention as- 
sembled by military authority, and under execu- 
tive dictation and advice that unless she prohibited 
slavery she never could obtain admission, or in- 
deed a regulargovernmentatall. They vote even 
now for Oregon and Minnesota whose irregulari- 
ties I before noticed. And yet they cannot over- 
look like flaws in the claim of Kansas! No, sir! 
the Senator from New York disclosed the true 
secret, when he declared that it was a dynastic 
struggle between North and South whether an- 
other slave State could be admitted into the Union. 
And on that issue hang the most momentous col- 
sequences. 

beg you, Mr. Chairman, to look back at i's 
history. In 1820 we were excluded from more 
than nine tenths of our common territory ; slavery 
and slave States were forever prohibited in nine 
hundred and sixty-five thousand square miles o! 
the Louisiana territory, while only one hundred 
and ten thousand miles were left open to south- 
ern immigration and the possible extension ol 
southern institutions. For the sake of union We 
submitted to this unjust decree. In 1845, Texas, 
a sovereign State which had formed and mait- 
tained her institutions outside of the Union, came 
in by annexation. And here let me warn MY 
southern friends that if our Federal boundaries 
are to be further enlarged, it is far safer to annex 
slave States, ready formed to our hand, than 4 
soqnine Territories to be struggled and dispute 

or. , 

A few years after, we acquired a vast region 0" 
the Pacific—some four hundred and sixty 
thousand square miles. But were we of the Sout 
allowed to enter on its possession as equals? Gen- 
tlemen on the other side tell me, yes; the Masst- 
chusetts man could no more carry a slave ther? 
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1858. 
a the Virginian. Sir, when the man of the | 
North went there, he took with him all his prop- | 
P all his institutions, his whole system of | 
society; he Was free to give honor and power 
his native land m7 establishing another New 
England, kindred an sympathizing republics, on 
‘ip Pacific shore. But the southerner had no such 
~avileges. He must qualify himself first by sell- 
‘yw his property, by severing the kindly ties and | 

fo-long aflections that bind master and slave to- 
votner, and by abandoning the institutions under 
whose shelter he was born, and amid which he 
was proud to live and hoped to die. Here was 
, vast and almost uninhabited region; its secular | 
-jence was unbroken, save by the monotonous | 
voar of the Pacific waves and the sighing of the 
vind amid the gigantic trees, which seemed relics | 

¢ che elder world—fit shelter for the Titanic races 
an earlier creation. At last, the man of fate, | 
je Anglo-Norman, came, the Aladdin of a more 
wondrous story than ever Arabian dreamed. The 
fests fell; light broke through their primeval 
chades. The wilderness blossomed. Streams, late- 
ydark and turbid, rolled brighto’er golden sands, 

‘nd mountains, but yesterday somber and barren, 
now gleamed and glittered with the shining metal 
‘hat shot and sparkled through every vein. But 
when the Virginian, or the man of the South, | 
came to the portals of this mighty region, he was 
denied admission. He found the gates spread 
wide. He saw all the tribes of the earth—the 
Celt and the Teuton, the copper-visaged Chinese 
and the swarthy Hindoo—gathering like eagles to 
thebanquet. Hesaw, day and night, the restless 
stream of northern emigrants pouring through 
the gates; the men of New England and New 
York, bearing with them their property and their | 
laws, their households and their household gods, 
their Lares and Penates. All, all were admitted; 
he onlyexcluded! In vain did he recall that his 
valor had helped to unbar those portals; in vain | 
did he tell that one Virginian had driven back the | 
foe in northern Mexico, while another made a | 
march, more wonderful than Cortez’s, from Vera | 
Cruz to the palace of the Aztecs; in vain did he 
recount how the Mississippi rifles stemmed the | 
tide of battle at Buena Vista, and the Palmettoes | 
reaped the harvest of death and of glory amid the | 
fires of Churubusco; in vain did he point to the | 
honorable sears upon his body, won in many a 
tented field—still, still he was forbidden to pass, | 
unless he would first despoil himself of his prop- 
erty, abdicate his duties as a master, desert his 
household, and forswear his nationality. He 
might then, indeed, degraded, enter; but he must 
never sing the song of his own country, or trans- 
plant its laws into that strange land. And this, 
we are told, is equality | 

Even now my heart thrills to the gallant north- 
ern men; and I thank them, wherever they may 
this day stand, that they came to our aid in 1854, | 
and forever wiped from the statute-book the law 
of exclusion which dishonored it, and declared 
that henceforth the Territories should be our com- 
mon andequal domain. That great repealing le- 
gisiation of the Kansas-Nebraska act has resulted 
in this application of Kansas for admission; and 
fappeal to you to crown and consummate the 
work of justice and constitutional equality by 
showing us that another slave State can be ad- 
mitted into this Union, even though the North 
as a majority in Congress. 

y ask gentlemen to consider calmly the effects 
or an opposite course, and its pledge that there 
Stall be no more slave States. You may dot our 
*nure territory over with new free States; you 
may spread over all Mexico, which now threat- 
ths to fall to pieces; you may, and probably will, 
if this policy is adopted, some day incorporate 
with your Union her entire territory and popu- 
‘allon as free States: I ask, sir, when this dynas- 
tie triumph, as Mr. Sewarp calls it, is achieved, 
Whatuse will youmake of your power? He pro- 
poses first to overthrow the Supreme Court, to 
“wovert the independence of the judiciary, or, as 
te More politely phrases it, to reorganize it until 
‘is made the pliant organ of northern popular 
Wi. TL suppose the next step will be to amend 
and overthrow the Constitution itself, And then 
‘omes the last fell act of all—the abolition of 
““athern slavery. Even now you avow your de- 
“re to effect this by the moral influence of your 


i you yet disclaim the wish to interfere by 
law. 


— 


erty, 


| 
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But how long can you resist, even if you are || 
sincere, the raging fanaticism, which waxes strong || 
upon every concession you make, and every step 


but the cataract is at hand, and you are helplessly 
swept downward, you know not whither. And 
when all is done, when the work is finished, when 
your long wished-for abolition is attained, where 
will you be? Suppose slavery abolished to-mor- 
row, and sooner or later, if you persist in your 
nn policy, and the South submits, it must 

e: what will you have gained? A Hayti or Ja- 
maica of gigantic dimensions—from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande, an unproductive barbarism— | 


You will have satisfied a blind fanaticism, and lost 
the staples that gave employmen: to your popu- 
lation, wealth to your Treasury, and the command 
of the world’s commerce, and peace to your hands. 
You will have exiled from the seats of power the 
sons of your revolutionary compatriots; and, in- 
stead, representatives from the emigrants of all 
countries, and barbarian Senators from the col- | 
ored races of Mexico, whose natural equality is | 
part of your theory, will ascend the marble steps 


of your Capitol, and hold the curule seats and || 


the fasces of authority! Such is the noble con- 
summation of 
the security of your own property, when you | 
have rudely thrust aside A 
judicial independence and constitutional guaran- 
tees gave to ours? Your population already out- 
grows their means of subsistence; your city pop- | 
ulation increases at the expense of the country, and 
in many towns, as in New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, it is half foreign born. When such be- 
comes the general condition of your country, when 
the men without property are decidedly more 
numerous than those who have it, when the men 
who ‘live to toil, and toil to live,’’? as a Sena- 
tor from Maine described them, constitute far the 
greater part of your population, let me ask what 
is to become of you, with your doctrine of the 
Divine right of numbers and untimited voting? 
Already, in New York, you have heard of the 
Socialist doctrine of a right to labor, and to sup- 
port from the taxes of the property-holders; and 
the chief magistrate of the city pandered to their 
destructive sentiments. May you not hereafter 
need the conservative influence of the South in 
the Union, which, in times past, has been so often 
felt? I speak, sir, in no spirit of reproach. I 
make no invidious reflection on any portion of 
I know their intelli- 
gence, their energy, and their manly virtues. I 
admire the wonders they have wrought, the 
wealth they have heaped up, the cities they have 
built, the good they have done in their day and 
generation. ’ ; 
But, sir, [ appeal to candid and conservative 
men there, to say whether there are not signs of 
a fearful proclivity among them to the despotism 
of numbers and the tyranny of mobs; whether 
the South is not comparatively free from this dan- 
ger; and whether, if their progressive spirit is 
a valuable ally to us, they, on the other hand, 
could well spare our national conservatism, and 
its weight in the Confederacy; and whether they 


can afford to obliterate southern civilization, any 


more than southern cotton, from the Union and 
the world? Yet to both these resulis surely, in- 
evitably, are we driven onward, if the doctrines 
of Mr. Sewarp and his Republican followers are 
to prevail, unresisted. 

I say, sir, wnresisted; for it may well be asked 
what will the South be doing meantime? I wish 
to say nothing that even appears like a threat. I 
but wish calmly to caleulate consequences either 
way. The South does not desire disunion; but, 
I say, beware how you convince her that her in- 
stitutions can never be extended on an equality 
with yours; that she must remain in the Union, 
unresistingly to submit to increasing assaults on 
her property, until, as a leading paper of New 
York has lately said, her planters work their plan- 
tations but as managers for northern owners, and 
her people are hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for a sectional majurity! Do you believe 
she will submit to the consequences of such a be- 
lief and such a policy? If you do, | ask why? 
Is it that her pecuniary interest in slavery is so 
small? Itis valued at not less than two thou- 
sand million dollars. Will it be because she is 
weak? She feeds all her own people, and holds 


our policy! And where will be || 


ne protection which || 
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the keys of the commerce of the world, and of the 














| industrial fabric of England. Is it that she is torn 


| by divisions and jealousies? Her population is 
it advances? You rashly venture into the current; || 


the most homogeneous in race, and the most 


| closely identified in interest and in social institu- 


tions, that the world has ever seen on so large a 
scale. Do you believe her people less brave, less 


| jealous of their rights and tneir honor than your- 


selves? You would not submit to exclusion from 
the common property; you would not quietly be 
denied eae in the appointed work and 
destiny of your race—the extension of your pe- 
culiar system of labor and civilization. Can you 


| desire—do you think—that they will be less at- 
instead of populous, powerful and civilized States ! || 


tached to their system, less determined to fulfill 
their mission in fairly and honorably upholding 


|, and strengthening it? Let their history answer! 
| They may not be the equals of their revolutionary 


sires; it may seem to you that time has made them 
comparatively weaker; but 
«<___that which they are, they are, 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

If weak by time and fate, yet strong in will, 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not te yield.”’ 

Sir, I speak for myself, and the people whom 

I especially represent on this floor, and [ think I 


| can speak with equal confidence for the whole 


South, when I say that while we love our mother 
States above all things--first, last, and forever— 
yet we are sincerely attached to the Union of all 


| the States; that we love every star which glitters 
| on the azure field of its banner; we prize the com- 


mon glories that consecrate that flac; we wonder 
at the beneficence of a kind Providence, which 
has made a vast granary in the northwest, which 


has lavished water power and mechanical advant- 


; our country. 


| on this side of the House. 


ages and ingenuity in the northeast, and has en- 
dowed the agricultural-loving South with the sta- 
ples of man, and the scepter of his commerce; we 
are grateful to the wisdom that has united these 
different sections into one grand alliance, which 
secures a perfect free trade in the exchange of our 
varied productions, and the supply of our mutual 
wants; and we admire the universal peace which 
the Union has spread over a mighty continent. 
I say we value all these things, and it is, there- 
fore, that we stand here this day, as in days past, 
to do battle for the only means of preserving these 
to you and to us—to defend the Constitution of 
It is because we value them that we 
will ask nothing but what is right and submit to 
nothing that is wrong. And what is rightis State 
equality in the enjoyment of our Territories, and 
the opportunity peacefully to extend our several 
institutions. 

Ll appeal to you, then, in the name of the Con- 
stitution and the Union, to pause before you re- 
ject Kansas, and thereby declare that there shall 
be no more slave States. I appeal to Democrats 
our Republican op- 
ponents care nothing for Kansas; but they urge 
the rejection in order to keep open the agitation. 
They know that, once admitted, all sections will 
acquiesce in what cannot be undone, and their 
occupation will be gone; but if rejected, agitation 
may be kept up, and the Democratic party beaten 
next fall. And then the road is open to sectional 
parties. Church after church has been torn asun- 
der by this fanatical sentiment of anti-slavery. 
Its remorseless waves have washed up the very 
foundations of the old Whig party, and scarcely 
left a ruin to mark its place. The pasteboard 
castle of the Americans has been blown down by 
its fierce breath. The Democratic party alone re- 
mains—the only organization coterminus with the 
Union itself. It alone knows all sections, and is 
justtoall, Conservative, Union-loving, law-abid- 
ing men everywhere, are gathering within its 
camp. It has carried our country to its present 
grandeur. Amidst all the wanderings and fluctu- 
ations of its long campaigns, it has worked into 
the pure light of constitutional truth and State 
equality. It is endeared to the hearts of our peo- 
ple by many a glorious wound, received in bravely 
battling with the common foes of ou. hearths, our 
Constitution, and our Union. It stands this day 
and hour the last bulwark against fanaticism, the 
last defense againstdisunion. The enemy swarms 
about its position, and assails every weak spot 
inits line. Alas! that I-should see amongst them 
men whom the Democracy has honored by gal- 
lant services in times past, or that any should de- 
sert their posts. Are they unconscious of what 
they do? My heart bleeds for them; and I say, 
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God forgive them! 
It is not too late to redeem your error. The foe 
may have passed round your unguarded station; 
Randolph may have lost a rose from his chaplet; 
it may yet be replaced in his wreath, where it will 
bloom with an immortal luster; for it will be the 


memorial that you joined us in time to save the || 


battle, and to crush out the fanatical enemies of | 


State equality; that you aided to close up the dim 
vista of disunion which was seen through the 
breaches of the Democratic ranks, and you will 
share with us the triumphant defense of our Con- 
stitution and our Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable. 

Mr. POTTLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BISHOP. I would appeal to my friend 
from New York to let me have the floor now, as 
I shall be called away by the first train to visit a 
sick child, and I trust unanimous consent will be 
granted that he may follow. 

Mr. POTTLE. Iam anxious to speak now; 
but, under the circumstances, if I will have the 
floor for the following hour, and nobody objects, 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. I object. 

Mr.POTTLE. Then yield unconditionally. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, it would be 


much more gratifying to my feelings, at the pres- | 


ent time, to remain silent; but I find that I can- 
not, in justice to myself and to those Connecticut 
Democrats whom I, in part, represent, permit this 
occasion to pass without expressing my views on 
this great question. 

I find, sir, that an attempt has been made to 
create the idea, throughout the North, that the 
friends of the Administration from the North were 
restained by fear, or some other cause, from ex- 
pressing their sentiments on this subject. An in- 
timation was thrown out the other day, by a gen- 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. Morris,]} that but one 
Democrat from the North had, at that time, dared 
to open his mouth on this subject, and that the 
yolitical crucifixion which was in store for him, 
- frightened the rest of us out of our consist- 
ency. 

“1 doubt whether there is a single northern Democrat on 
this floor, who is sustaining this Lecompton outrage, that 


does not feel he is stepping into his political grave, and that 
a fearful retribution awaits hun at home.’’ 


The gentleman said: 


Now, sir, that explains to my mind the motives | 


by which some men are influenced in their action 
on this question. I will not say that they are 
wweparing the way for a reélection to this House; 
will not say that they have got their fingers 
upon the public pulse, and are administering 
medicine just as that beats faster or slower; but 
I will say that I thank them for the announce- 
ment which they make to the country and the 
world, that there are some northern Democrats 
still left so devoid of political ambition, so regard- 
less of the evils which may await them, that they 
are willing to meet a premature political grave, 
and a fearful retribution, in order to carry out 
what they believe to be for the best interests of 
the country. [Applause on the floor and in the 
alleries. ] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. When the gentle_ 
man quotes from my speech, let him quote incon 
nection with what follows—let him quote the 
whole paragraph. 

Mr. BISHOP. I was going to remark that I 
regretted that the gentleman, after having con- 
ferred this compliment upon a few of fis, should 
have made a qualification to it; for he says: 

** Relieve this question to-day of the pressure of the Ad- 
ministration, which has marked upon it the imprint of its 
power and its favor as plainly as the sun is marked upon 
the heavens on a cloudless day, and I have no idea that 
three Democrats from the North could be found willing to 
admit Kansas under the circumstances.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a very great pity that 
the gentleman should have marred the beauty of 
the compliment by such a qualification. What 
does he mean? Does he mean to say that all these 
men of the North who stand by the Administra- 
tion on this question are actuated by base and un- 
worthy motives? Does he mean to say that they 
have sacrificed their political honor and integrit 
for the sake of Executive patronage and favor? if 
be means to bring this charge against the Democ- 
racy of Connecticut, all I have to say is, that I 
very much doubt the propriety and consistency 
ofa Representative from Illinois calling in question 
the integrity of Connecticut Democrats until the 
people of Illinois have paid our people at least the 
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Even now I appeal to them. |, interest upon the money they owe them. [Laugh- 


ter and aoe 


_ of the United States, as understood by its framers, | 


| southern principles. The charge is false. We | 
| are northern men with national nite ea We 
take the Constitution as we find it, and notas we | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels it his duty 
to say that applause in the galleries cannot be tol- 
erated—nor upon the floor—and hopes that these 
demonstrations of applause will not be repeated. 

Mr. BISHOP. Now, Mr. Chairman, before 
proceeding to the Kansas question I wish to say 
a word or two in regard to the position of the 
Democratic party in Connecticut upon this im- 
portant question, which for years has disturbed 
the peace and harmony of the country—l refer to 
the question of slavery. Under the Constitution 


the Democracy of Connecticut accord to our 
brethren of the South the right to control and 
manage the institution of slavery in their own 
States as to them shall seem best; we accord to 
them the right to move into the Territories of 
these United States with their property whenever 
and wherever they please, so long as they are 
Territories; we accord te them the right to bring 
into this Union new States, either with or without 
slavery, according to the legally and fairly ex- 
pressed will of the majority of the people of such 
States at the time of theiradmission. We believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that these were some of the great 
compromises of the Constitution which our fathers 
were willing to make in order to establish this 
Government—a Government which has done 
more for humanity and more for religion than any 
which has existed since the world began. 

And because, Mr. Chairman, we are disposed 
to accord those constitutional rights to the South, 
we have been denounced by Abolitionists and Re- 
publicans as dough-faces—as northern men with 


wish it was; and if gentlemen have any fault to 


| find with that, let them heap their curses upon 


their slaveholding ancestors. If gentlemen really 
profess such sentiments as they seem to entertain 
in regard to the sin and wickedness of the insti- 
tution, as recognized under the Constitution, let 
them go to some New England grave-yard, and 
there, amid the decayed and broken tablets, which 


| mark the last resting places of their fathers, they | 
will find one monument more conspicuous than the | 
rest, which has not felt the withering effect of | 
time, and which stands as bright and beautiful as |! 


it did upon the very day when the Legislature of 


some northern State planted it there as a feeble | 


token of respect to their delegate in the national 
convention; and after having read the inscription 
which a grateful posterity has engraved upon its 
polished side, let them ease the vindictive feelings 
of their philanthropic breasts by inscribing be- 
neath it: ** here lies buried a man who has be- 


queathed to the country a heritage of infamy and | 


shame; cursed be his name for ever.’’ 


If still their virtuous feelings oppress them, let | 


them visit the consecrated soil of Mount Vernon, 


ransack its honored tomb, gather up the bones of | 
the slaveholding Father of their Country, clothe | 


' them in the revolutionary garments which lie 


preserved within the walls of yon marble build- 
ing, and hang them in effigy upon the nearest 
tree, as they hang in effigy those men at the 
North who only seek to carry out the obligations 


ofthe Constitution which such men have imposed | 


uponthem. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. KILGORE. I rise to a question of or- 
der. I protest against these demonstrations of 
applause from the employés of the Government 
in the galleries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut will pause. The Chair once more ap- 
pealsto gentlemen upon the floor and in the galle- 
ries not to make these demonstrations of ap- 
plause. They 
body. 

Mr. BISHOP. 
from the galleries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that gen- 
tlemen will remember that it is his duty to pre- 
serve order, and will not require that this matter 
shall be mentioned again. 

Mr. BISHOP. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that 
these views of the Connecticut Democracy are 
satisfactory to all the conservative men of the 
South, and when we stand by them in all their 


I do not ask any applause 


| constitutional and just rights, they can ask and 


‘expect no more. 


uch a Democracy as this it 


are unsuitable to a deliberative | 


March 22. 

behooves our southern friends to strengthen q 
| encourage, and not to weaken and destroy. a 
of our friends feel and appreciate this, but sop, 
there are, I regret to say, actuated, no doubt e 
pure motives, but certainly by misguided zeal an) 

an unfortunate judgment, who are doing more 
|, a single day to weaken and paralyze our So 
| ization than all the combined forces of the on 7 


' 


eas ° . Oppo- 
| sition could accomplish in a year. I refer tothe 
|| class of arguments so often delivered upon this 


floor in which the slave is compared with the fro. 
laborer of the North; in which slavery is set fort} 
as a moral and religious institution; in which the 
crime and pauperism existing at the North ar 
_ attributed solely to the absence of the reformino 
and enriching qualities of the peculiar institution 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party in 
Connecticut is composed, to a great extent, of the 
bone and sinew of the State, of honest, faithfy) 
hard-working men, who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. If any gentlemen of tho 
South really believe that they are not as good o, 
| as well off as the southern negroes, they have the 
right to think so; but it would be much more Satis- 
factory to me,and much more gratifying to them 
if they would only think so, and not incorporate 
| their thoughts into their speeches, [Laughter-) 
for just as sure as one of these speeches is deliy. 
wh on this floor, you find the Republican mem. 
bers on the other side subscribing for it by the 
hundred and the thousand, scattering it broadcast 
through the North; and the Republican oratory 
read extracts from it to the people, and sneering|y 
tell them: ‘* These, these, are the sentiments of 
the South, which place you lower in the scale of 
humanity than the African negro, and such are 
the men whom the Democratic party in the North 
is calling on you to sustain.’’ They are put forth 
as the sentiments of the South; and I can assure 
| gentlemen they do more to send Republican mem- 
bers to this House than any other cause that could 
_ possibly be invented. 
| Mr. Chairman, there is another argument which 
| [have heard advanced on this floor by our friends, 
which injures us at the North, particularly among 
the moral and religious portion of our party— 
which constitutes a very large portion of it—and 
that is, such an argument as was presented the 
other day by my friend from Georgia, [ Mr. Ganr- 
RELL,| in which he endeavored to prove that sla- 
very was an institution from God, enjoined upon 
us by the inspired Word; and that it was neces- 
sary, in order to give an elevated tone to the 
morals of the community. Now, I have no doubt 
the gentleman really thinks so; he has a right to 
think so; but we do not think that God has got 
— particular to do with it. [Laughter.] 
apprehend the gentleman from Georgia does 
not advocate the institution so much out of respect 
| for the old Levitical law, as he does out of his 
|| zeal to promote the interests of his constituents 
and of his State. But if he does, Mr. Chairman, 
he must take the whole as well as a part of the 
/law; and if he refers to chapter xi., verses 7,5, 
of that same law of Leviticus, he will find the foi- 
lowing: 





“« And the swine, though he divide the hoof and be elo- 
| ven-footed, yet he cheweth not the cud ; he is unclean 0 
you. 
“* Of their flesh shall ye not eat, and their carcass shall ye 
not touch ; they are unclean to you.”’ 


|| Now,when the gentleman from Georgia is agai" 

a candidate for reélection, should he tell his con- 
| stituents from the stump that it was contrary 
| the Divine law for them any longer to eat pork 
or bacon, and that he considered it his religious 
| duty to have that law made the law of the State 0! 
|, Georgia, I think it would be along time before - 
should see him here on this floor again clothed 
with representative power. He would fall a mar- 
tyr to his religious zeal. [Laughter.] Well, 1 
the Democracy of Connecticut are a God-fearing, 
Their standard of morality 8 


| nw eae people. 
|| high. ' 
| Mr.GARTRELL. I dislike very much toi" 
| terrupt the gentleman; but : : 
| Mr. BISHOP. I cannot spare the time. They 
think they are right. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia may think he is right. If we are both ng!’ 
'| let us drop the subject, and content ourselves = 
|| the reflection that your people are not our peop” 
neither is your God our God. . 
But there is one more argument which does te 
iat the North great injury, and which does “ 
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South no good: and that is, the argument in which 
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en and : —s evi as the Legislature of Connecticut has to call a 
Most the crime and pauperism existing at the North is against one million three hundred and seventy- | convention to adopt a constitution for Connec- 
t Some compared with that existing at the South. Now | five thousand, have acknowledged the validity of | ticut. 
ubt, by it is true, Mr Chairman, that according to the | that Legislature. _ This legal right the Legislature of Kansas exer- 
eal and census there is more crime and pauperism at the | Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. Congress cised in 1857. They called a convention to adopt 
More jn North in proportion to the population than there | Mr. BISHOP. I cannot yield any of my tume. | a State constitution; they decided upon the num- 
Organ. is at the South. But it is not true in point of fact. The majority against the Topeka Legislature was _ ber of districts, and the number of delegates to be 
 Oppo- In the State of Connecticut our paupers consist || one million three hundred and sevent -five thou- elected from each district. Whether the appor- 
r to that of the poorer portion of the laboring classes, sup- sand more than the entire vote in its favor. And |, tionment was equal or unequal, just or unjust, 
ON this sorted at the public expense, who are either too | not only this, but the free-State men of Kansas | was a matter for the Legislature ue to determ- 
the free young, too old, or physically disqualified for labor. themselves have acknowledged the validityofthat | ine. Under this law of the Legislature, dele- 
et forth | imagine that you have laboring people at the | Territorial Legislature. Under the laws of that gates were elected, and by these delegates the Le- 
hich the South; and 1 apprehend that your negroes, like | same body they, last October, elected a majority | compton constitution was adopted. That portion 
rth are white men, are born, have their childhood and | of the present Territorial Legislature of Kansas. | of the constitution relating to slavery was sub- 
forming their old age, have their times when they cannot | Under those same laws, they elected the free-State mitted to the people for their adoption or rejection. 
itution. work, and when they must be supported by their | Delegate to this House, who now holds his seat A majority of those who voted, decided to have 
arty in masters. I presume you have just as many of || upon this floor; and not a solitary member has been that constitution as the convention had left it. 
t, of the them with you, in proportion to your population, || heard to question the right of that Delegate to his | The convention was not instructed by the law to 
faithful, as we have with us; but ours go into the census, || seat here. Thus we find, Mr. Chairman, thatthe || refer any portion of the constitution to the people. 
| by the on the record, and yours do not. The only dif- || executive and legislative departments of the Gov- | Inasmuch, therefore, as the Territorial Legisla- 
| Of the ference between us 18, that our paupers are sup- || ernment, that all political parties in Kansas, and | ture was a legal body, endowed with full power 
200d or ported at the public expense, and yours by pri- || all political parties in this country, have, by their | to legislate upon all rightful subjects, | cannot 
lave the vate individuals. : acts, acknowledged the validity of the Territorial || for the life of me discover upon what ground it 
re Satis- In regard to foreign criminals, the gentleman || Legislature of Kansas. The verdict of the coun- | can be claimed that the constitution formed by 
0 them, says we have more of them with us than they |' try is unanimous on that point; and itis now too | the Lecompton convention is not a legal instru- 
rporate have with them. That is undoubtedly true. But || late to claim that the Lecompton constitution is | ment. 
ighter;) it will be remembered that nineteen twentieths of || null and void because the Legislature which called Mr. LEITER. I should like to ask the gen 
8 deliv. all the foreigners in the country reside north of | it into existence had no legal authority. tleman a question just there. 
n men- Mason and Dixon’s line; that nearly every one \| But, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed that even if | Mr. BISHOP. I cannot yield. But it is said, 
t by the that emigrates to this country emigrates to north- || the Territorial Legislature was a legal body, still | Mr. Chairman, that in many of the districts no 
roadcast ern ports. In regard to the native criminals, the || it had no power under the organic act to provide || census was taken, no election was held, and no 
orators gentleman is right again. But why is this ? Is it for the calling of a convention to forma Statecon- | votes were cast. This is undoubtedly true; and 
Peringly because there is really less crime committed at || stitution. This is one of the chief arguments | the question arises, does the fact that several dis- 
nents of the South, in proportion to her population, than \ which is presented by Democrats who oppose the | tricts were unrepresented in that convention, 
scale of there is at the North? Is it because your people |! admission of Kansas. Upon what substantial — either on account of the refusal of the people to 
uch are are not just as bad, and just as wicked, as ours || ground that argument is based, | must confess 1 | be registered, or because the proper officers were 
ie North are?—I will notsay more so. The very fact that || have been unable to discover. Certainly notupon | by threatsor fear prevented from doing their duty, 
ut forth the census shows less crime at the South than at || precedent, for the precedents are every way. Not | or, if you please, because they themselves neg- 
Nn assure the North, in proportion to the population, is || upon the Constitution of the United States, and | lected or refused to do their duty, render the del- 
in mem- prima facieevidence either that your laws are less || not upon any prohibitory provision in the organic | egates from those districts where the census was 
at could stringent or less rigidly enforced, or that the cen- || act. The Kansas and Nebraska bill, so far from | taken, and where an election was held, legally in- 
sus-taker has not been as willing to expose your || denying any such power to the Territorial Legis- | competent to assemble in convention and adopta 
nt which vices as ours has been. Why, Mr. Chairman, | lature, in my judgment expressly confers that | State constitution? I holdnot. Suppose that at 
‘friends, we have laws at the North which, if you had at || authority in plain and unmistakable language. | our next election in Connecticut one third of all 
y among the South, and enforced them, would imprison || The President finds the authority in that clause | of the towns in the State should, on account of 
party— half your people. [Laughter.] We have Maine |! of the act which authorizes the people to form and || the negligence or refusal of their officers, fail to 
it—and liquor laws, Sunday laws, swearing laws, gam- |, regulate their institutions in their own way, and — open their polls, and those towns should be thus 
nted the bling laws, lottery laws, horse-racing laws, and | that would seem to be sufficient. But I find an | unrepresented in the Legislature: will any man 
r. Ganr- hundreds of other laws, which you do not have, || additional authority. In section twenty-two of | pretend to say that the delegates elected from the 
that sla- or, if you do, do not enforce. We used to have || the Kansas bill, itis provided that the legislative || remaining towns would not constitute the legal 
ed upon a law in Connecticut which forbade a man kissing || power and authority of the Territory shall be | Legislature of Connecticut, and that their laws 
iS neces- his wifeon Sunday. How would such acrim- |, vested in the Governor and General Assembly; | would not be binding upon the people? for if the 
e to the inal law be enforced in Georgia? [Laughter.] || and in section twenty-four it is provided thatthe | fact that twenty towns were unrepresented makes 
no doubt Mr.GARTRELL. We would have no such | legislative power and authority of the Territory | the Legislature void, the same fact would exist if 
right to law there. shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation | only one town was unrepresented. 
has got Mr. BISHOP. Were sucha law enforced there || notinconsistent with the Constitution or with this jut we are told, Mr.Chairman, thatif the steps 
ihter. ] amongst that warm-blooded and affectionate peo- | act. The first section provides by whom the legis- | were legal up to this point, still they ceased to 
gia does ple,every dwelling-house would be converted into | lative powers of the Territory are to be exer- | have any binding force upon the people when the 
f respect agrees {Laughter.] But, Mr. Chairman, will | cised, and the latter sections provide how far that | convention failed to submit the whole constitu- 
it of his not pursue these points. I trust] havesaid enough || authority shall extend. The power granted is | tion to the people. There is no man upon this 
stituents to convince our southern friends that we are a very || general, and extends to all rightful subjects, not | floor who has more respect for the principle of 
hairman, decent people in our way, after all, and that sla- | inconsistent with the Constitution, or with the | popular sovereignty than myself, or who will go 
rt of the very would not improve our condition. || organic act. || further to secure to the people the right to govern 
‘ses 7,8, I have only alluded to these topics in the hope || Now, will it be pretended, Mr. Chairman, that | themselves in their own way. But who are the 
| the fol- that gentlemen would abandon such a course of | that Territorial Legislature can legislate upon no | people in a legal sense, and how do they express 
argument. The Democrats of Connecticut, and || subject except what is specifically mentioned in || their will? Our Government is a representative 
=o of the North, will stand by you in allthatiscon- | the act itself? The idea is ridiculous; but yet Government, and the will of the people is ex- 
unclean to stututional. and right, and you can ask no more. || such is the ground which gentlemen must assume || pressed through their representatives. Will any 
i Do not, then, gentlemen, | implore you, weaken || in order to deprive the Legislature of authority to | man pretend to say that a law passed by the Le- 
iss shall J us—and by weakening us injure yourselves— | call a convention to adopt a State constitution. | gislature of a State, to which a large majority of 
/ through such unnecessary and useless compari- | Why, under that idea, the Territorial Legislature | the people are opposed, is illegal and void because 
a isagai! 


| h is con- 


ntrary (0 


sons. But, Mr. Chairman, I hasten to the consid- 
eration of the Kansas question. 


In discussing the Kansas question, Mr. Chair- | 





would be a body devoid of all power—with no | 
peer to incorporate cities or prescribe their | 
oundaries; with no power to enact criminal laws | 


the people would vote it down if an opportunity 
was offered? Most certainly not. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, candidates are nominated 
eat pork man, | deem it unnecessary to go back any further || and punish offenders; with no power to preserve | as exponents of the will of their parties. Ifelected, 
religious than February, 1857, when a law was passed by | peace or protect the lives and property of their | the power and authority of the people is vested in 
» State ot the Territorial Legislature providing for the call- | people, for not one of these powers is specifically | them; and even should they turn traitors to those 
before or" ing of a convention to adopt a State constitution. | mentioned in the act itself, but they are only in- | by whom they were elected, still their voice would 
» clothed lam aware that it is claimed on the other side, | cluded in the general clause ‘‘all rightful subjects | express the voice of the people. The people of 
all a mar- that the Territorial Legislature was a bogus Le- | of legislation.’’ | Kansas were asked to form and regulate their 
ell, now, gislature from the beginning and void of all legal || In my judgment, therefore, Mr. Chairman, the | institutions in theirown way. When a law was 
}-fearing, authority. This was the claim made by the Re- || legislative power of the Territory is just as full | passed by the Legislature authorizing delegates 
orality 18 weeny party during the last presidential election. || and ample as the legislative power of the States, | to be elected to a constitutional convention, all 
“very Republican orator throughout the North, | except in so far as it is limited by the organic act. | the people were included in the invitation. They 

uch to in- with the report of the Kansas investigating com- || Not one word or syllable can he found in the Kan- | must have known the character and the epinions 
mittee for his Bible, and the bogus Legislature for | sas-Nebraska bill by which Congress reserves to | of the candidates. The majority refused to vote, 

e. They 8 text, endeavored to convince the people that | itself the right to prescribe the manner in which | and allowed the minority to elect their candidates, 
om Geor- the Topeka Legislature was the legal Legislature || the people or the Legislature shall call a conven- _ the legal presumption is, that they were satisfied 
oth ngn', ¢ Kansas, and that the Territorial Legislature | tion to adopt a State constitution. It is a ‘‘right- | with the result. How, then, can it be claimed 
Ives with “= ® usurpation. Congress, by providing for the || ful subject of legislation,’’ upon which the people | that the Lecompton constitution does not express 
ir peop!ts peyment of the members of the Territorial Legis- || are to act through their legal representatives. In | the legal will of the people of Kansas? The Le- 
( “lure, and by other provisions, has decided in the | my judgment, therefore, the Territorial Legisla- || gislature of Kansas being a legal body, being in- 
ee Most solean manner the legality of that body. || ture of Kansas had as much right to call acon- | vested by the organic act with full power to legis- 

oe 


'€ people of these United States, by a vote of |' vention to adopt a State constitution for Kansas |, late on all rightful subjects, having passed the law 
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for the election of delegates to a convention to | 
adopt a State constitution, having conferred on 
those delegates full power, without limitation or 
restriction, and the delegates elected not having 
transcended the authority conferred upon them, 
not having violated the law under which they 
were elected, I cannot, for the life of me, see how 
the constitution framed by them was not a legal 
instrument. 

I have thus far, Mr. Chairman, spoken of the 
constitution only as a legal instrument. The | 
question now arises, is it right and just, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to admit Kansas 
into the Union under that constitution? I care not 
how strictly in accordance with law the constitu- 
tion of a State may have been framed, if the peo- 
ple, whose rights are to be affected by it, have 
never had an opportunity of engaging in its form- 
ation, or of expressing their opinion upon it, I 
would avail myself of that little word ** may,’’ 
and never vote for its admission until such an 
opportunity had been offered. How stands the 
Lecompton constitution in this respect? Have | 
not the people had a full and fair opportunity to 
elect just such delegates as they pleased, who 
would have adopted just such a constitution as 
they wanted? Has any deception been practiced 
upon them? Were they not told by the President 
of the United States—were they not told, in ad- 
vance, by Governor Walker and Secretary Sian- 
ton—that the law providing for the election of 
delegates to this convention was binding upon 
them? Werethey not warned of the consequences | 
in case they refused to vote? Were they not | 
warned not to delude themselves with the idea 
that the constitution would be submitted to them 
for their approval or disapproval? Were they 
not invited, urged, implored even, by Walker 
and Stanton, to vote? Most certainly they were. 
Why, then, L ask, did they not vote? No man 
can deny thata fair opportunity was offered to 
them. The faith of the Government was pledged 
to insure them a fair election. The Army of the 
United States was pledged to protect them against 
invasions from abroad and intimidation at home. 
Yet a majority, it is said, did not vote. They 
staid away, and allowed the two thousand men 
who did vote, to express their will for them. 
Why, Lask again, Mr. Chairman, did they not 
vote? 

[can tell youwhy. The returns were to be 
made to Walker and Stanton. They were to 
count the votes; and they had no reason to be- 
lieve that these men would cheat and defraud 
them. Why, then, 1 ask again, did they not vote? 
Ah! the soil of Kansas had already been seized 
upon by the Republican party as the proper field 
for political warfare. Her trials, her sufferings, 
and her blood, were necessary to furnish suste- 
nance to that starving political organization. Re- 
publican Senators and wire-pullers were prowling 
about that Territory by day and by night, urging 
the people not to undertake to manage their insti- 
tutions in theirown way. 
of the whole country, from the New York Tribune 
down, was giving them fatherly advice, and urging 
them not to vote. ** Do not vote !’’ “* Do not vote!”’ 
was the universal exclamation of those men who 
are now complaining and lamenting that the dear 
people of Kansas have been deprived of their sover- 
eignty. Why, Mr.Chairman, did they tellthem not 


The Republican press | 


to vote? Ah! they knew that if they voted, Kan- | 


sas would be a free and prosperous State. They 


knew that when peace was restored to Kansas, the 


days of the Republican party would be numbered. 
‘They knew that when the wounds of “ bleeding 
Kansas’’ should be healed, the life of Republic- 
anism would be extinguished. Twice previous 
to the adoption of the Lecompton constitution, 
was the opportunity offered to the people of Kan- 
sas to assume the control and management of the 
afluirs of their own government. 
upon every occasion when they did vote, they 
were in the majority, is conclusive evidence that, 


The fact that, | 


if they had voted upon the other occasions they | 
would have been in the majority. An opportunity | 


was given to them to assume the control of the 
Legislature by which the convention was called. 


to the constitutional convention; and the whole 


] 
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outside politicians, twice did they refuse the prof- 
fered boon. 

After these two distinct refusals upon the part 
of the people of Kansas to have anything to do 
in the formation and regulation of their own do- 
mestic institutions, still, a legally elected conven- 
tion of Kansas told them, ** though you have de- 


clined to participate in this election, though you | 


| have defied our authority and trampled the laws 


under foot, still your voice may yet be heard upon 


| ine.”? 


that great question which has so long agitated the 
country, and disturbed the peace of the Terri- 
tory.’’ They told them, “ though we have the 
power in our own hands, though we are anxious 
to make Kansas a slave State, still we will leave 
that question for you, and you alone, to determ- 
What was the response? ‘* Away with 


your constitution; who cares about slavery? let | 


us kill the whole constitution; let us undo all that 
you, the legal representatives of the people, have 


| done; let us open afresh the wounds of ‘ bleeding 


| have wafted our candidate into the presidential | 
| chair, and you may make Kansas a slave State 


Kansas;’ let us keep up this agitation until 1860, 
until, upon this sea of popular excitement, we 


as soon as you please.’’ 


Under these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, 
Kansas presents herself for admission into the 
Union under the Lecompton constitution. She 
asks to be admitted under a constitution legally 
adopted and republican in its form; and, so far as 
the facts now appear, I deem it due to Kansas, 


and due to the country, that she should be admit- | 


ted. She has been forced upon us by the action 
of the Republican party as a slave State, with a 
slave constitution; and after that action, they now 
say they will raise the cry at the North, if she is 
admitted, ‘* Behold how our prophecy has been 
fulfilled! We told you the effect of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill would be the making of Kansas a 
slave State. See how our predictions are verified.”’ 

Well, it is true, Mr. Chairman, she may be a 
slave State in name, and in name only; and that 
for a brief period. I care not how deeply slavery 
may be ingrafted into that constitution; for there 
is an unwritten law, far above all human consti- 
tutions and laws, which must ever regulate and 
control that institution. I refer to the irrepeala- 
ble law of nature—climate, production, and soil. 
That law I, as a northern man, am willing to 
trust. We have seen its operation in California, 
in New Mexico, in Oregon, in Washington, in 
Nebraska, and in Utah. Under the operation of 
the same law, behold slavery, limited as it is in 
Kansas, and even in Missouri growing ** small 
by degrees and beautifully less.”’ The South, 
Mr. Chairman, will get the legal principle, and 
the North the naked substance. If she is satis- 
fied with the shell, we certainly should be with 


the oyster. 


Now, if disgrace is to attach to any party be- 
cause Kansas may be a slave State in name, let 
that disgrace fall upon the free-State men of Kan- 


, sas, and the Republican party of this country. 


This dust which is being thrown before the eyes 
of the people of the free States will soon be swept 
away; and when they see, as they will see, that 


| the negligence, the obstinacy, and the rebellion of 


these men have made Kansas what she is; when 


| they see, as they will see, that the Democratic 


party was in honor bound to admit Kansas into 
the Union, whenever she should present herself 
with a constitution legally adopted, and repub- 
lican in form; and when they see, as they will 


see, that every movement on the part of the Op- 


power of the Army of the United States, sent into || 


the Territory at their own request, was pledged 


to protect them against invasion from abroad and | 
inumidation at home. Guided by the advice of |; 


position has been to force that constitution with 


| slavery upon the Democratic party, in order to 


heap the responsibility upon their shoulders, then 


| will the current of public one be changed; then 


will the finger of scorn and indignation be pointed 
at the leaders of the Republican party, and to each 
one of them will the charge be brought home, 
‘* Thou art the man!”’ 

I have but a moment left, and I will saya word 
or two in regard to the claim set up that the con- 
stitution cannot be altered previous to 1864. I 
take the position that, so far as the total abolition 


|of slavery is concerned, it is not necessary for 
Opportunity was given them to elect the delegates || 


them to be able to change their constitution. I 
claim that, under this constitution, the Legisla- 


ture of Kansas can, by the mere passage of a law, | 


sweep slavery entirely from the State of Kansas 
without any alteration of the constitution, with- 
out any submission to the people. 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| the emancipation of slaves without the consent 


| $50,000. 





March 22. 

I read from the second section of the seventh 
article: , 
“ The Legislature shall have no power to pass | 





aWs for 
owners, or without paying their owners, previous a 
emancipation, a full equivalent in money for the slaye ped 
emancipated. They shall have no power to prevent ¢ o 
grants into the State from bringing with them such ieee, 
as are deemed slaves by the laws of any one of the United 
States or Territories, so long as any person of the same _ 
or description shall be continued in slavery by the laws s+ 
this State.” 
That is the only section of the constitution of 
Kansas by which the power of the Legislature, in 
respect to slavery, is limited or restricted, They 
are only prevented from passing laws against th. 
importation of slaves from abroad, so long as sla. 
very exists in the State. As soon as slavery jg 
abolished in the State, they can pass a law forever 
orohibiting the introduction of a single slaye 
Vell, now, it is estimated, Mr. Chairman, tha 
there are some one or two hundred slaves jn the 
Territory of Kansas. What their assessed yalyp 
would be, before a free-State jury, called togethor 
by a free-State Legislature, | do not know; bu 
I imagine it would not be very high—perhans 
If the people of Kansas cannot afford 


} 
Sia- 


_ to pay that to make Kansas a free State, then, of 


| there should be any expense. 


course, our Republican friends on the other side 
would willingly do it. But if they, too, should 
decline, I pledge my word that the Democratic 
party of the North will raise sutfcient funds for 
the i ee provided they give good security that 
it shall be faithfully applied to the object. [Laugh. 
ter.] But it is not necessary, Mr. Chairman, that 
I hold that every 


| State has a right to take possession of private 


| sation therefor. 


property for public use on paying a just compen- 
The free-State Legislature of 
Kansas can deem it extremely necessary for the 
public benefit of Kansas that she should ownall 
the negroes in the State; can have their assess- 


| ment made bya free-State jury, and can get them 


at a very small figure. Then they can turn round 
and sell them to the citizens of Georgia, Alabama, 


| South Carolina, and the other slaveholding States, 


| Operation. 


and can realize a tremendous speculation by the 
{ Laughter. ] 

Thus we see, that after all the talk of slavery 
being forever fastened on the virgin soil of Kan- 
sas, she can be made a free State in six weeks, 
and money can be made by the operation. But 
itis said, Mr. Chairman, ** why force this consti- 
tution on the people??? Why, there is no force 
about it. She comes and asks us to take her with 
her constitution. I consider that Kansas is ina 
very unfortunate condition. She is very sick. 
She has been wild and wayward, and has com- 


| mitted many indiscretions, and it is necessary to 


administer a very severe dose; and though she 
may not like the remedy, though it may grate 
harshly upon her sensitive nerves, and somewhat 
reduce her system, yet she will soon come forth 
invigorated, fresh and blooming as a new-blown 
rose. She will then be at the age of maturity and 


| discretion, and she can become the thirty-second 


wife of Uncle Sam without any charge of having 
adopted the Mormon faith. 

I remember, Mr. Chairman, reading, while | 
was quite a boy, of a certain island which was 
created by the gods in the midst of the sea, & 
by them dedicated to warfare and bloodshed. © 


| that island the tribes from the lands lying round 


about, were accustomed to assemble, in order 
avenge their wrongs and to test their strengti. > 
frequent and so bloody were these battles, (u! 
the chiefs of the several nations found their trvrs 
diminishing, and the glory of their kingdoins de- 
parting. These chiefs assembled in counci ° 
devise means whereby the destruction ot | 
tribes might be avoided and the strength of th 
kingdoms preserved. After considerable discus 
sion of the question, an eld chieftain, with gray 
hairs, arose and suggested that they should all 
kneel down and offer a fervent supplication to the 
gods that they would sink the island beneath te 
surface of the ocean. They did kneel down. A 
fervent prayer was offered up, and in an Wstil 
Neptune appeared on the island, strack 1t wi) 
his trident, and sent it hissing and bubbling © 
the depths below. ‘The result was—— 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. POTTLE obtained the floor. 

Several Mempers. Goon;goon. | ' 

Mr. EDIE. [I object. Not a syllable mors 
not a word. 
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